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Russian military might on display in Red Square, Moscow, 
during the Revolution anniversary cslebrations. 


OSTRICHES AT 
OLD BAILEY 


After the last war one generation of 
artists and writers arrived at their 
maturity, broke new ground, smashed 
several taboos, and then grew respec- 
table, as ‘is the way of the world. An- 
other generation has now come of age, 
and all they ask is to be allowed ‘to do 
their work without hindrance for who- 
ever loves it or has rieed of it. But 
they are determined fully to utilise 
materials which their elders prepared 
for them: among these are politics, 
violence, drugs, homosexuality, and 
so forth. One member of this new 
eneration ‘is Hubert Selby, whose 
ok Last Exit to Brooklyn ‘is publish- 
ed in this country by Calder & Boyars. 
Last week at the Centra] Criminal 
Court they were found guilty by an 
all-male jury of publishing an “ ob- 
scene article”, were fined £100, and 
were directed to pay costs to the tune 
of £500. 


The trial, which lasted for two weeks, 
had ‘its usual share of comedy, as 
when ‘the Rev David Sheppard (of 
Test Match fame) affirmed that he had 
not been left “unscathed” by read- 
ing the book; and beyond ‘his, there 
was of course the gigantic absurdity 
inherent ‘in the fact that the book had 
already been freely on sale for 11 
months, an ample period for every- 
body who wished to be corrupted to 
get corrupted, legally and without re- 
straint. However, despite the comedy, 
ft has to be said unequivocally that 


the trial and the verdict constituted 
blasphemy against the freedom to 
publish and write. 


Selby’s book mirrors the dirty under- 
belly of contemporary urban Ameri- 
ca: the world of greasy all-night di- 
ners, dark ‘bars, squalid apartments, 
monster factories, sinister streets, 
throbbing motorbikes, and automo- 
biles with screaming radios. Through 
this jungle of concrete and steel run 
the twisted predators of our modern 
times: young toughs and hoods, girls 
who hope ‘to make the bigtime as 
whores, hip queers dressed iin silk 
panties and high on benzedrine and 
methedrine, cops straining at the 
leash, smouldering husbands and 
wives, and ‘the kids with their filthy 
vocabulary, home-made weapons, and 
taste for marijuana. 


Certainly, it is an unpleasant world, 
to put it mildly, but Selby jis in fact 
concerned ‘to write about the distor- 
tion of love, the hollowness of ‘its sub- 
stitutes, and the terrible horror and 
pathos of its perversion. ‘“ What I’m 
attempting ‘to portray are the horrors 
of a loveless world. What love there is 
in the book is twisted, turned, and di- 
rected into something inhuman.” His 
characters are psychically ruined and 
economically dispossessed; they do 
not know what love is, and they can- 
not express it, because their society 
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Voice from a 
Moscow jail 


—an independent peace 
movement in Russia 


On our centre pages this week we 
publish an essay by the Russian Chris- 
tian pacifist, Yuri Galanskov. It first 
appeared in the Moscow underground 
journal, Phoenix 66, under the title, 
“Problems of Organisation in the 
Movement for Complete and General 
Disarmament Throughout the World”, 
and copyright is held by the Russian- 
language magazine, Grani. 


Mr Galanskov is in his late twenties, 


with a considerable reputation inside 
Russia as a writer and artist. He was 
expelled from Moscow University in 
1961 for editing and publishing Phoe- 
nix 61, and in 1965 he was arrested 
and imprisoned for making a one- 
man protest in Moscow against the 
American military intervention in the 
Dominican Republic. 


In January ‘this year he was again ar- 
rested, this time for editing and pub- 
lishing Phoenix 66, and he has been 
in prison ever since, ‘“ awaiting trial’, 
though his stay in gaol has been inter- 
spersed with trips to hospitals for 
“psychiatric examination”. He was 
active throughout last year in a cam- 
paign by Russian writers and artists 
to secure the release from forced la- 
bour camps of Andrei Sinyavsky and 
Yuli Daniel. 


In his essay on achieving disarma- 
ment, Mr Galanskov makes the very 
important point that national peace 
movements are worse ‘than useless so 
long as they remain in any way State- 
sponsored. Coming from inside Rus- 
sia, where for decades the “peace 
movement” has retained all manner 
of official connections with govern- 
ment, this ‘is an ‘immensely encoura- 
ging sign, and Mr Galanskov has 
shown great courage in saying it. 
However, it is not possible ‘to separ- 
ate the problem of intenational dis- 
armament from the problem of damp- 
ing down the Cold War. This, fun- 
damentally, is what Mr Galanskov is 
writing about, and ‘today, faced with 
short-term emergencies like Greece, 
or the Middle East, or Vietnam, it is 
only too easy to forget the fact that 
the Cold War does exist. But, as Mr 
Galanskov clearly recognises in his 
essay, while an under-informed citi- 
zenry goes calmly about its usual busi- 
ness, the military establishments ‘in 
the Western nation States (and now 
China) have been developing, and ‘in- 
tend to continue developing, vast 
strategic atomic forces, the dimen- 
sions of which are way beyond the 
arithmetical reckonings of the daily 
market place. This is being accom- 
plished, let us note, by using only a 
fraction of the total international ar- 
mament production capacity. 


Nor is the end anywhere in sight. If 
the present trend continues, Britain, 
France, Russia, America, and China 
will, before the decade ‘is out, have 
turned themselves into social dino- 
saurs, grotesque, useless, and stupid 
in their defensive postures. And this 
massive ‘international arsenal, con- 
ceived for purposes of mutual exter- 
mination, is being prepared with nei- 
ther the knowledge nor the consent 
of the national peoples in question. 


Let us draw the kind of analogy that 
is suggested by parts of Mr Galan- 
skov’s essay. A man stocks his home 
with rifles, pistols, hand grenades, 
mortars, machine guns, and so forth. 
in the name of protecting his family 
from enemies in the neighbourhood. 
His defensive, energy-absorbing pos. 
ture becomes merely the reverse side 
of an increasingly touchy and aggres- 
sive state of mind. Clearly, he is well 
on the way to creating a paranoid 
world for himself, taut with the possi- 
bility of provocation, and he is almost 
certainly going to kill somebody soon- 
er or later. We are in the position of 
this man, creating step by cumulative 
step, economically, socially, and politi- 
cally, our own need, means, and possi- 
bility of collective suicide. 


In short, as Mr Galanskov points out, 
the unique situation of the worldwide 
Cold War confronts us with an abso- 
lute biological emergency; the only 
decent response ito it is the rational, 
moral response of animal disgust, of 
saying: No, we won’t go along with 
it, stop it! This is of course an exam- 
ple of merely negative action, of 
breaking loose from ‘the spectre of 
affluent powerlessness, but it is the 
first essential prerequisite in any at- 
tempt to relax the Cold War. 


Naturally, Mr Galanskov’s essay pre- 
supposes this kind of prerequisite, but 
it seems very doubtful indeed wheth- 
er his more positive proposals, those 
of using the United Nations as some 
kind of organisational umbrella for 
national peace movements, will be of 
much use in any efforts to loosen up 
the Cold War; it is in fact a flat con- 
tradiction of his own stated belief that 
national peace movements must re- 
main free of State sponsorship and 
the institutions of government. Mr 
Galanskov seems to overlook the fact 
that the United Nations is composed 
of governments, and that 'the govern- 
ments do not will peace. When literal- 
ly hundreds of sessions of experts 
cannot decide on an inspection proce- 
dure and break up in abysmal failure 
(as has happened), we must conclude 
that there ‘is no urge to succeed and 
agree. Moreover, in his idealisation of 
the United Nations as a future peace 
mechanism, Mr Galanskov ‘ignores its 
authoritarian and destructive possi- 
bilities if it ever became a genuinely 
powerful and armed organisation. 


Then, is the Cold War intractable? 
Not necessarily. The trouble ‘is, the 
idea of positively waging peace, in 
acts of community-forming, new cul- 
ture, political reconstruction, freer 
institutions, economic conversion, and 
so forth, has not yet taken hold of the 
popular feeling, nor is ‘it importantly 
part of the long-term thinking of the 
peace movement. Yet iit lis by now 
sociologically and psychologically evi- 
dent that the collective war spirit is 
aggravated and energised by the pro- 
found frustrations, repressions, and 
anxieties of moral and civil life; that 
the extraordinary and appalling apa- 
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Last Exit 


It is interesting to consider whether 
the decision of the jury in the Lasié 
Exit to Brooklyn trial has any relation 
to the Act under which the prosecu- 
tion was brought. According to the 
Act, a work is obscene if it is likely 
to deprave or corrupt its readers (who 
are, presumably, ordinary men and 
women). The jury which decides this 
is, by definition, a cross-section of the 
public (though in the Last Exit to 
Brooklyn case its claims to this were 
somewhat lessened by the judge’s 
views on feminine sensibilities). 


From this it surely follows that the 
only meaningful way in which a jury 
can judge a book obscene is to admit 
that they have all been corrupted by 
it. As it requires a very honest and in- 
corruptible man to acknowledge that 
he’s been corrupted, it seems that 
prosecutions, if the Act were enfor- 
ced according to its provisions, would 
markedly decline. Indeed, even if a 
jury did declare that it had been cor- 
rupted, how could the court accept 
the decision of an avowedly corrupt 
jury? 

This piece of legal sophistry under- 
lines a very important point about 
those who advocate censorship: they 
do not wish to protect themselves 
from corruption, but other people, 
often the young. They wash other peo- 
ple’s dirty linen. Sir Cyril Black, in 
bringing the prosecution, did not an- 
nounce that he, having read Last Exit 
to Brooklyn, was a corrupt man: in- 
stead, he felt worried that if other 
(presumably lesser) men read it then 
they would become corrupt. 

This duality of standards between 
what corrupts me and what corrupts 
other people is carried throughout the 
mechanism of censorship. Scotland 
Yard’s Vice Squad has a special group 
of men whose task it is to read porno- 
graphy and decide what is corrupting 
and what is not. Has it ever been sug- 
gested that this small group of men 
provide an excellent opportunity for 
a sociological study on the effects of 
pornography? If, as some would have 
us believe, pornography is likely ‘to 
lead to crimes of violence, rape, and 
assault on children, then surely a 
member of a group of people so tho- 
roughly saturated with pornography 
as this section of the Vice Squad is 
more likely to commit such crimes 
than a corresponding person more 
normally employed. 

Has such a comparison ever been 
made? It would seem that the answer 
is no. Indeed, many people regard it 
as rather insidious to suggest that 
police officers, no matter how well 
read in “the undergrowth of litera- 
ture”, should be subject to the sins 
of ordinary men. 

Meanwhile, we can only be apprehen- 
sive that the present Act seems to act 
only against those works with at least 
some literary merit, and completely 
fails to deal with the increasing flood 
of hard pornography, of which little 
is worth the paper it’s written on. 
Nicholas Griffin, 

Beaumont Hall, 

Stoughton Drive South, 

Leicester. 


Arabs and Israelis 


1 wonder if I am alone in being puz- 
zled by your two features on the Arab- 
Israeli conflict last week? That such a 
conflict exists - bitter, long-standing 
and complicated - requires no further 
proof. Ask any committed Arab his 
opinion of Israelis and he will respond 
with the inevitable, usually vicious, 
jargon. And vice-versa. Mr Shipper’s 
quotes carry a woefully exhausted 
air, not surprisingly as they have been 
circulating since 1948. 


Furthermore, surely Shipper’s faith 
in his own methods is too naive. Arabs 
from Aden and the Yemen (whom he 
interviewed) are in a very different 
situation from Syrian, Jordanian and 
Egyptian Arabs. The latter are hardly 
in a position to be trigger-happy at 
the moment, in deeds or words; Ship- 
per’s Arabs talk as if they are bliss- 
fully unaware of ‘their brothers’ 
plight. Aden’s Arabs, on the other 
hand, as they see the last of British 
soldiers, are much better placed to 
give vent to their nationalistic Arab 
feelings. In addition, Shipper’s con- 
fidence about facing a “representa- 
tive” group of Cardiff’s working class 
Arabs, let alone of working class Ar- 
abs in all Britain, won’t do. As he well 
knows, Butetown’s coloured commu- 
nity is long-established and, compared 
to most other urban communities in 
Britain, the coloured people there are 
both more diverse in origin and more 
self-integrated. Looking for a group 
representative of them all would be a 
task, and then it would be meaning- 
less to equate it with other Arab ur- 
ban communities in Brita'in. 
Personally I found Bob Overy’s article 
on alleged post-June Israeli excesses 
very smug. Are Peace News’s contacts 
in Israel so reliable? Why the suspi- 
cion of the British national press? A 
statement such as ‘“‘ most newspapers 
(in this country) are not willing to 
brave the ‘backlash that comes from 
any criticism of Israel” is remiinis- 
cent of the accusations of Zionist plots 
being hatched by British cabinets in 
the 1917-47 period. They do nothing 
to help resolve the continuing tension 
in the Middle East. 

Paul Henderson, 

67 Strand on the Green, 

London W4. 


Dave Shipper’s commendable article 
“Voice of the Arabs ” (November 24) 
in which he quizzed ordinary working 
Arabs on the Israeli-Arab dispute was 
most illuminating. By revealing that 
the average Arab has never believed 
in, and never will believe in, coexis- 
tence with Israel, it vindicates Israel 
from the charge of “aggression” in 
the June war. 


The replies that Mr Shipper received 
clearly indicated that the mobilisation 
of Arab forces and the closing of the 
Gulf of Aqaba were interpreted by 
the Arab man-in-the-street as the be- 
ginning of the military campaign to 
eliminate the State of Israel. 

The roots of the June war and the 
seeds of the next still remain in this 
implacable Arab attitude. Whatever 
the origins of the State of Israel, how 
can anyone seriously suggest that the 
Israelis should voluntarily, altruisti- 
cally, give up their statehood, the land 
they have made fertile, and exile their 
immigrants back to the countries they 
came from? Yet this is precisely what 
the Arab views in Dave Shipper’s arti- 
cle imply. 

Edgar Fleming, 

36a Roehampton High Street, 

London SW15. 


Atrocities 


I have just seen your article on atro- 
cities “in Israel. Surely the first duty 
of any journalist is to check the source 
of his information? 

The story you carry ‘is on a par with 
that favourite retailed during the 
Spanish Civil War, of monks in 'their 
cassocks being compelled ‘to actually 
consummate sexual intercourse with 
nuns iin the middle of a street in the 
midst of a howling mob. There were 
plenty of adults prepared to believe 
that one. 

War and its aftermath are terrible 
but your sympathy with the distressed 


unhappy populace on the losing side 
should not blind you to the realities 
of ‘the situation. 


It was General Dayan’s proud (and 
unchallenged) boast that there was 
not a single case of rape or severe 
molestation of women in ‘this war. 
Does this agree with your description 
of their soldiers’ current behaviour? 
There is doubtless firing upon uniden- 
tified people moving at night near the 
Jordan. Is this surprising in view of 
the acknowledged infiltration by train- 
ed bands laying bombs or mines? 
What other course ‘is open ‘to people 
who have again and again expressed 
their desire for a permanent peace to 
be settled by both sides sitting down 
and coming to an agreement? 


This is not a matter of high-minded- 
ness while sitting securely in an office, 
but a desperate struggle for existence 
by a people with a very long memory 
of oppression, tyranny and death and 
who do not intend to be massacred 
again. 

Haolam Hazeh ‘is a scurrilous, lying 
scandal sheet, but this story was even 
too much for them. It is strange that 
while both banks of the Jordan for 
months had hordes of reporters of all 
shades of opinion looking out for any 
detail of a possible story, there was 
no hint of such atrocities and they are 
now being produced back-dated. 

My own view is that this is hostile 
propaganda fed out to you so that it 
can now be quoted in Arab papers 
and then retold again. 

L. Simmonds, 

16 Fleet Street, London EC4. 


We have already stated that we are 
satisfied as 'to the authenticity of these 
statements. We have also given our 
reasons for not publishing ‘their 
source. - Eds 


Annexing the West Bank 


Although I believe that Peter D. 
Jones’ allegation (November 10) that 
“78% of the people tin Israel want to 
annex the West Bank” ‘is an exag- 
geration of the facts, ‘it is neverthe- 
less true that there are some national- 
ists who are in favour of Israel retain- 
ing the West Bank. but I think iit only 
fair that readers should be given a 
more balanced picture of opinion in 
Israel. On this issue at a press confer- 
ence recently, Mr Nahum Goldmann, 
the president of the World Zionist 
Organisation, made a statement as 
follows (Jewish Chronicle, November 
10, 1967). 

“Dr Goldmann warned against the 
attitude of religious leaders ‘in Israel 
who, he said, were trying to force the 
Government into taking an ‘intransi- 
gent attitude on the question of the 
future borders by using religion as a 
weapon for the promotion of nation- 
alism and chauvinism. 


“Dr Goldmann was also very critical 
of the poets, writers and other per- 
sonalities who founded the ‘ Move- 
ment for an Integral Eretz Israel’ 
with the declared intention of exert- 
ing pressure on the government and 
the Knesset in favour of the wholesale 
annexation of all occupied territories. 
“He complimented the government on 
refraining from clarifying its attitude 
on the future of the territories, des- 
pite pressures from different quar- 
ters.” 

J. Garnel, 

141 High Street, 

Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 


Our friends in blue 


Midnight on November 14 found me 
walking the streets of Edmonton in 


search of a launderette which lived 
up to its claim of being open 24 hours 
a day. Two huge bags of washing were 
perched precariously on my push- 
chair, and I was extremely weary. 


Half an hour later, my quest aban- 
doned in favour of home, a police car 
passed me, slowed down, looked, then 
passed on. Two hundred yards fur- 
ther on, ‘it was waiting for me to pass 
again. I passed; it followed. 
Determined not to be intimidated, 1 
lingered by 'the local war memorial, 
bedecked with flowers from Sunday’s 
ritual, and tried to imagine a huge 
wreath in the centre for the dead of 
World War III. 


My friends were waiting for me along 
the road. This time one of them man- 
aged to overcome his shyness and 
stepped out in my path. “ Good mor- 
ning,” said he. ‘‘Good morning to 
you,” said I, in the best English tra- 
dition. I was questioned for five min- 
utes. ‘‘ Where are you going? Where 
have you been? ” 


I should have thought 'the answer to 
the latter question ‘to be rather ob- 
vious, with a pair of panties hanging 
out of one bag and a nappy out of the 
other. However, one realises that 
some of our friends in the force are 
a little thick, and I endeavoured to 
answer the questions with extreme 
courtesy. I was eventually allowed to 
continue my trek home. 


10.15 on Thursday evening found me 
in Trafalgar Square sitting on the 
edge of a fountain chatting with four 
friends. My feet were cold: I de- 
cided to stroll round the Square to 
warm ‘them. Apparently this is not 
allowed, and I was soon called to a 
halt by two ‘‘ keepers of the peace ”’. 


“Good evening,” said they. ‘“ Good 
evening to you,” said I, in the best 
English tradition. I was questioned 
for 15 minutes. ‘“ What are you doing 
here? Where do you live? How old 
are you? Have you got any money?” 
(Have you ever noticed how they 
chew their chinstraps ‘to sublimate 
their violent urges?) ‘‘Where do you 
work? What do you do there? Do you 
belong to the Committee of 100? Have 
you ever been lin trouble with the 
police? Why did you walk away from 
your friends when we entered the 
Square? ” 

Then there was of course the inevit- 
able request for my name and ad- 
dress. When I declined to give my 
autograph, the denser of my two 
friends told me that he had reason to 
believe that I was under the age of 
17. (1 have been married five years.) 
I merely thanked him for 'the compli- 
ment, and resisted the temptation to 
urge him to visit an optician. 

I freely admit that going ‘to a laun- 
derette at midnight and strolling in 
Trafalgar Square at 10.15 pm ‘is ex: 
tremely provocative behaviour, and I 
would like to thank those benign, hel- 
ping-old-ladies-across-the-road gentle- 
men for not arresting me and fram- 
ing me with an assault or loitering 
charge. 

Who could ever suggest that we are 
becoming a police state when our 
policemen are always so helpful? I 
find myself actually looking forward 
to the time when I shall be issued 
with an official identity card; I am 
rather tired of carrying old corres- 
pondence with me to confirm my ex- 
istence. 

Barbara Higgins, 

31 Tillotson Road, London N9. 


David Holbrook’s reply to Ivor Cook 
(“Sex and Science”, November 17) 
and to the anonymous lady who wrote 
last week (‘‘ Marriage and Female Im- 
potence ”) has had to be held over till 
next week for lack of space. 


UNWARRANTED 


Richard Mabey | NTR U SIO N 


Drugs and Civil Liberties (NCCL, 5s). 
One of the more curious anomalies of 
the current drug laws ‘is that ‘it is 
more criminal to have oné ampheta- 
mine tablet in your pocket than twen- 
ty ‘in your stomach. The law doubtless 
shares the public distaste for the 
“high” state, but officially it’s only 
supposed to be concerned if you own 
drugs; eat your Spaniel if you like, 
but just try keeping him without a 
licence. 
The main reason for this is of course 
the great difficulty in detecting many 
drugs, particularly cannabis, once they 
have been ingested. But to be chari- 
table, there is also the assumption ‘im- 
plicit in the thinking behind the drug 
laws, that peddling and ‘the creation 
of new takers is the real evil. Conse- 
quently, possession, with the potenti- 
alities it holds out for trade, iis the 
law’s priority target. 
In practice, though, ‘the attempted 
control of drug ‘traffic via the control 
of possession has opened the door for 
a large-scale assault on private, indi- 
vidual drug-taking. We have seen 
lenty of evidence of this 'in the past 
ew months: the repeatted searches of 
pop groups as they enter and leave 
‘the country; the frequent police raids 
on London clubs, often involving the 
stripping of most of the teenage girl 
clientele; and the rounding up and 
sending home of young boys and girls 
enjoying a late evening out in London. 
It was 'the erosion of civil freedoms 
sparked off by the new laws (they 
specify that a constable is entitled ‘to 
search without warrant, charge or 
arrest, anyone whom he has “ reason- 
able grounds ” to suspect of being in 
possession of dangerous drugs) that 
prompted the National Council for 
Civil Liberties to commission their 
recently published report. Drugs and 
Civil Liberties was prepared by an 
ad hoc advisory committee of social 
psychologists, doctors, and social wor- 
kers experienced ‘in the field of drugs. 
In the face of so much public hysteria 
its 22 large pages are a mine of com- 
mon sense. 


Precision 


The report takes each of the major 
drugs (amphetamines, barbiturates, 
cannabis, LSD, opiates, and cocaine) 
and discusses each one under head- 
ings of medical effects, legal position, 
illicit sources, social implications, and 
civil liberty aspects. There was great 
need for a document with this sort of 
precision and ‘'tidiness, not just be- 
cause the drug laws themselves are 
such an extraordinarily confusing net- 
work, but also because of the wide- 
spread tendency to regard all drugs 
as being much the same. 
Many of the purely descriptive points 
which the report makes will not be 
popular with the upholders of the 
conventional wisdom about drugs. For 
instance, the section on amphetamines 
points out that a not insignificant illi- 
cit source of 'this drug is the pinching 
of ‘tablets by teenagers from their 
middle-aged mothers’ National Health 
supplies. Another against-the-grain 
point on illicit sources is made during 
the discussion of heroin. The report 
quotes a doctor who has already seen 
evidence that the clamping down on 
over-prescribing has simply cleared 
the field for the racketeers: 
“Tt looks as if big business which 
has been waiting |in the wings for 
so long has now taken over the 
stage and is playing ‘the lead.” 
I hope, too, that ‘this report has finally 
nailed the much-used fallacy of the 
progression from cannabis to hard 
drugs. One of the most degrading fea- 


tures of the drug controversy has 
been the sight of otherwise intelligent 
men, many of them scientists, allow- 
ing their prejudices to rule their rea- 
son and mistaking chronological con- 
sequences for effects. They'd fail O 
Level on this mistake. I hope that 
everyone who reads this report will 
learn by heart its simple, unanswer- 
able reply: 
“It can be shown that nearly all 
meths drinkers started on beer, but 
no one suggests that beer escalates 
to methylated spirits.” 


But the most contentious part of the 
report, and one that has already been 
attacked in the press, ‘is its brief re- 
ference to planting. All that the re- 
port states, in fact, is that a law which 
concentrates on possession does lend 
itself to abuse by over-zealous police- 
men, and that it ‘seems clear that 
planting does occur in a minority of 
cases.” In spite of the fact that accu- 
sations about planting are easy to 
make but almost impossible to prove, 
no one who has any experience of the 
drug world can believe that the report 
is over-reaching itself here. And the 
notorious Challenor case (what a mar- 
vellously and symbolically real object 
a brick '‘is!) has made it impossible to 
ever ignore again allegations about 
planting. 


What mystifies me iis that anyone 
should be either surprised or upset 
by allegations, whether true or false, 
that the police have used planting as 
a tactic. Any foreign sociologist tak- 
ing an objective look at our police/ 
public relationships would see a very 
clear conflict of ideologies, with the 
police as State’s Champions against 
the long-haired, the disreputable, and 
the general nuisance of adolescence. 


In such a confrontation, it is power 
that is at stake, not justice. It is uto- 
pian to expect the police to resist all 
the emotional pressures they bring 
with ‘them to the job, and ‘to act accor- 
ding to the rules; the left, after all, 
has broken them every time it has 
organised a demonstration. 


Lifestyles opposed 


If anyone doubts that iit is essentially 
a power struggle that we are talking 
about, let me just offer three illustra- 
tions: (a) the Stones case; (b) the 
remark by a Glasgow magistrate to a 
boy up in public court before him: 
“What's the attraction for you with 
morons like that? They wear hair 
down to their shoulders, wear filthy 
clothes, act like clowns, and you buy 
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a ticket to see animals like that ”; and 
(c) the ruling that has just been given 
to the Hertfordshire Constabulary 
that they no longer need wear num- 
bers on their uniforms. 

I don’t think I’m being over-pessimis- 
tic when I say that as long as there 
are two factions like the police and 
the drug users, diametrically opposed 
in lifestyles and values, then there 
will be abuses of the law and infringe- 
ments of civil liberties. The only hope 
for humane treatment of drug users, 
and for a general improvement iin the 
young’s image of the police, is to pull 
the battleground from under their 
feet and take the drug problem out 
of the hands of the police altogether. 


The report does not go quite as far as 
this, but it does recognise that “ penal 
measures ... are not of much long- 
term value. ... The place of the law 
in the drug-taking problem should be 
a ‘discovering’ agency which can 
bring individuals to the notice of doc- 
tors and social workers.” Its conclu- 
sion has implications for all those 
areas in which we must somehow find 
a place to draw the line between what 
is of private, and what ‘is of public, 
concern. “ Destruction, moral or psy- 
chological, may well be a self-inflicted 
offence against the individual but it 
need not be a crime against society.” 


ANNE VOGEL 


Christians and the State 


“ What are kingdoms but great bands 
of brigands? For what are brigands’ 
bands but kingdoms? For in brigan- 
dage the bands of the underlings are 
directed by the commander, the con- 
federacy of them is sworn together, 
and the pillage is shared by law am- 
ong ‘them. And if those ragamuffins 
grow up to be able enough to keep 
forts, build habitations, possess cities, 
and conquer adjoining nations, then 
their government is no longer called 
brigandage, but graced with the emi- 
nent name of a kingdom.” (De Civi- 
tate Dei, St Augustine.) 


Apart from the fact that he qualified 
this definition by pointing out that a 
“ good ” State differed from a gang of 
burglars because it ensured “ justice ” 
for ‘its subjects, St Augustine’s des- 
cription would be accepted by most 
anarchists ‘today. 

But already in St Augustine’s time, 
the Church had travelled a long way 
from the attitude to secular society 
of Jesus and the first Christians. They 
took his teaching literally: love your 
enemies, do good to them that per- 
secute you, overcome evil with good, 
love your neighbour as yourself, take 
no thought for tomorrow what you 
will eat, or for your clothing what you 
will put on. 

This ‘is incompatible with normal life 
as a citizen of the State: with military 
service, modern commercial practice, 
the ‘“ pursuit of the national ‘interest ”, 
or investment for private profit. It 
could be followed only within a co- 
operative community in which the 
wea of each was the concern of 
all. 

One can hardly imagine a greater con- 
trast bétween Jesus and his friends 
wandering through the fields eating 
corn (though this was forbidden on 
the Sabbath because they hadn't both- 
ered to have any dinner) and our 
clergy and parishioners proceeding 
home ‘in 'their Sunday best to lunch 
on what they quaintly call *‘ the Lord’s 
Day”. Or, for that matter, between 
the execution of a criminal on Calva- 


ry, and a Church Parade of Scouts 
and Guides ending up with trooping 
of the colour and God Save the Queen. 
Of course, this is not a balanced pic- 
ture of the lives of contemporary 
Christians: but it does typify their 
majority attitude towards respectable 
society (ie. acceptance of the social 
norms of a non-Christian environ- 
ment) and towards the State. This is 
not confined to wealthy right-wing 
Christians; it is prevalent in the peace 
movement, both among Christians 
and non-Christians. Though violently 
opposed to certain actions of 'the State, 
they still recoil in horror and alarm 
from opposition to the State as a 
whole or from breaking any of its 
laws, apart from those associated with 
actual military service. In other 
spheres they remain law-abiding ser- 
vants of the State which consistently 
pursues a non-Christian and anti- 
human policy iin their name. 

The history of collaboration with the 
pagan State goes back a long way. 
When Christianity was made the offi- 
cial religion of the Roman Empire iin 
the fourth century, Christians for- 
got the communism and pacifism of 
the early Church, and the teaching of 
Jesus that the Kingdom of God can- 
not be built or defended by military 
power. The Roman State was now de- 
fending them, therefore they began to 
feel obliged to participate in the de- 
fence of ‘the State; 'they began to try 
to reconcile the brotherhood of man 
with an economy based on class dis- 
tinctions and private acquisition of 
wealth. 

Having started to compromise they 
got embroiled in the rat race, and the 
interests of the Church became bound 
up first with those of the Empire, and 
later of the various national States 
which replaced it. Though, ‘in practice, 
most Christian hierarchies are sub- 
servient to their ruling classes, ‘in 
theory, at least, 'they still retain some- 
thing of the militant, independent 
spirit of the early Church. 

In the Roman Church and some of the 


split-off branches, including the 
Church of England, the official doc- 
trine is that the State holds authority 
from God, but as soon as it ceases to 
carry out the will of God, this authori- 
ty ceases to exist, and Christians are 
no longer bound to support it or obey 
its laws. This was confirmed recently 
by Pope John XXIII in “Pacem in 
Terris ”. 

Since then many Christians, including 
the Pope and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, have begun to feel that the 
law of love is not being operated by 
the Americans in Vietnam. This is a 
beginning, but what are their flock 
supposed to do about it? If they go 
on collaborating in practice with go- 
vernments which are supporting and 
helping the American war effort, ver- 
bal condemnation of the war is so 
much hot air. Obviously, Christians 
must dissociate themselves from the 
State which is sinning in their name, 
not only in word but ‘iin action. 


But what action? If we cease to up- 
hold the authority of the State, who 
will maintain order? Is not any State 
a “‘lesser evil” than anarchy? Visions 
of looting, rape, and arson rise up in 
their minds. 


Fortunately, the clue to this dilemma 
can be found in the New Testament. 
Jesus did not advocate insurrection 
against Authority; he simply ignored 
it when obedience to the law of God 
made it necessary. He built up round 
himself the germ of the new society 
which would make the State and all 
its laws and violence redundant. When 
Authority became alarmed because it 
realised dimly what was happening, 
he did not collaborate with 'it as the 
“lesser evil”. Instead, he 'took the 
evil on himself. He allowed himself 
to be executed as a criminal. 
Christians who try to follow his ex- 
ample must do as he did. We must 
stop pursuing the chimera of the “ les- 
ser evil’ which lis leading us to Hell; 
we must non-violently oppose the evil 
State, and suffer willingly whatever 
violence it chooses to inflict on us. 
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Ostriches at Old Bailey 


from front page 


has given them no opportunity ‘to find 
out. ‘‘ They wouldn’t have known love 
if they had seen it. It would have been 
mistaken for something else; weak- 
ness or fear.” 


The cumulative weight of Last Exit to 
Brooklyn is caustic criticism of Ameri- 
can society, implicit if not explicit; 
can such a world have any future 
whatever? ‘I would like to believe 
that the lack of empathy and the other 
qualities of love don’t exist or are 
absent in other elements of our soci- 
ety, but of course, they do. I think 
that the downfall of these people [the 
characters in his book] can be found 
in the faults of other people. Acquir- 
ing money, neglecting the home, ab- 
andoning children: the results will be 
the same, emotional strangulation. 
The symptoms will be manifested dif- 
ferently.” 


Very moral sentiments, one would 
have thought. Indeed, Last Exit to 
Brooklyn is a profoundly moral book. 
But the twelve good men and true at 
the Central Criminal Court decided 
otherwise last Thursday. Naturally, 
Selby’s book is not without its faults; 
one glaring flaw, for example, is that 
Selby does not attempt to show us 
anything of the redemptive power of 
love, nor does he attempt to show us 
what love is, but only its absence or 
distortion; perhaps he cannot do so, 
or perhaps he chooses not to. Of 
course the book is obscene; whoever 
suggested otherwise? But how can we 
begin to discard grossness till we have 
laid hands on it, named it, numbered 
it? We think of the ostrich as being 
a great fool because he buries his 
head in the sand and thinks that he 
has stepped out of time and space; 
last week’s verdict at the Central Cri- 
minal Court was no less stupid. 


As for Cyril Black, who initiated the 
prosecution of Calder & Boyars, his 
action can only be interpreted in 
terms of a combination of nervous 
fear of inevitable changes ‘in social 
mores plus a hangover from repres- 
sive puritanism. Censorship actions, 
almost without exception, always co- 
ver private interests in the cloak of 
public welfare; when a man decides 
to do something from sheer self-inter- 
est, it should be labelled as that, and 
not be called altruism, or for the pub- 
lic good, or whatever other hypocriti- 
cal phrases that are customarily ap- 
plied ‘in cases like this. 

The most important lesson to be lear- 
ned from the trial of Last Exit to 
Brooklyn is that when a publisher is 


put on the spot in future, he should 
decide in consulation with his coun- 
sel to mount a far more aggressive 
presentation of his position than was 
attempted during the last two weeks 
by Calder & Boyars. The spectacle of 
eminent literary men entering the 
witness box and being forced, by the 
logic of the defence’s attitude, to ar- 
gue on Authority’s own terms, ‘is ludi- 
crous. The classic example of ‘this was 
of course the Lady Chatterley trial, 
when intellectual men found them- 
selves having to argue for the “ sub- 
lime literary qualities ” of what is pro- 
bably Lawrence’s worst and most 
clumsy novel. 

There are several alternatives avail- 
able. The publisher could decide on 
contempt of court, and simply fail to 
appear, in which case ‘it would then 
be incumbent on his fellow publish- 


ers, as a matter of integrity and pro- 
fessional responsibility, to back him 
up to the hilt with boycotts, strikes, 
and even civil disobedience where 
necessary. Or the defence witnesses 
could stand up in court, discard their 
self-enforced ‘timidity, and simply 
state ithat the court had no damn busi- 
ness to arraign the publisher, and that 
the freedom to write and publish is a 
political freedom guaranteed to free 
men and not to be tampered with at 
any cost. Let us hope that next time 
a case like this comes up, ‘the publish- 
er in question will understand ‘that he 
does not finally have to draw the line 
in their absurd conditions, but rather 
that he can proceed on his conditions 
if only he has nerve and courage 
enough. When the rules are rigged in 
AO ce ithe best thing to do is break 
them. 


MOSCOW 


from front page 


thy displayed by the vast majority of 
people everywhere towards the grow- 
ing danger results partly from contin- 
uous misinformation by the mass me- 
dia, but mainly from the domination 
of social institutions that have frag- 
mented community and made people 
feel utterly powerless; and ‘that 
throughout the West, the only kind of 
economy possible, in present condi- 
tions and under present organisation 
and control, is Cold War economy. 


This means that before we can begin 
to move towards worldwide disarma- 
ment, we have to begin to relax the 
Cold War, and really to relax the Cold 
War requires the withdrawal of ener- 
gy from its causes. This is why hard 
thinkers propose real satisfactions, 
more practical institutions, less re- 
pressive uses of technology, freer edu- 
cation, decentralised economy, mean- 
ingful democracy, better community, 
and so forth.And there is a lot more 
hard thinking still to be done ‘in these 
areas. 


Meanwhile, most of us still seem to 
be stuck at the level of plain animal 
revulsion. Whatever the differences in 
long-term thinking, this reveals itself 
clearly in the spontaneous and, con- 
trary to Mr Galanskov’s emphasis, 
highly disorganised formation of 
small protest groups everywhere, 
thousands of ordinary workers, stu- 


JAIL 


dents, intellectuals, professionals, etc, 
in each armed bloc finding courage in 
their friends and neighbours ‘to per- 
form acts of resistance and non-con- 
formity. The well-meant belief of peo- 
ple in their official leaders is not able, 
over lengthy periods of time, to bear 
the strain of their patent fraudulence. 


Certainly, all this spontaneous inter- 
national action does not yet seem to 
have generated its own solid political 
idea; but ‘in the final analysis it proba- 
bly does not matter. Genuine liber- 
tarian and pacifist protest does not 
directly seek to create a mass move- 
ment, a politicalism, or even new ‘in- 
strumentalities of social order and 
peace. The “others” invariably con- 
trol (or think they control) society, 
institutions, and history. We simply 
ignore when we can, and defy when 
we have ‘to, that power and its pre- 
tences. 


In this sense, then, any earnest liber- 
tarian pacifist is fated always to be a 
rebel and never to be quite at peace 
with the society that he lives 'in. Which 
is one very good reason why Yuri 
Galanskov is now rotting ‘inside Le- 
fortovskaya Prison ‘in Moscow. What- 
ever our quibbles with his essay, we 
have to thank him for courageously 
voicing the hopes and aspirations of 
what is, potentially, an independent 
movement for peace and resistance 
inside Russia. 


Paintings for PN 


Paintings in boxes, drawings of de- 
mons, collages and figurative fanta- 
sies in oils will come to the aid of 
Peace News next week, when they are 
included in Oswell Blakeston’s “ One- 
man Mixed Show” at the Seymour 
Gallery (details back page). 


The show, a kind gesture by both the 
artist and the gallery’s owner Jean 
Pierre Lehmans, will consist entirely 
of small, Christmas-gift size pictures, 
with prices from three to 25 gns, and 
all the proceeds will be donated to 
Peace News. 

Oswell Blakeston is, as well as an ar- 
tist, an author (his latest novel, 
“When the Screaming Started,” is 
due soon from Hutchinson) and a 
pacifist ‘from time immemorial.” He 
has previously had exhibitions at the 
Drian, Grabowski and New Vision gal- 
leries, and one he remembers especi- 
ally happily in a butcher’s shop in 
Hampstead. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


While we adopt emotional postures, 
the government gets on with the job 
of liberalising the Greek junta. It just 
doesn’t wash. 

The latest news from Greece - a con- 
vincingly detailed account tin the No- 
vember 24 Guardian by Cedric Thorn- 
berry of systematic torturing of poli- 
tical prisoners by the Athens police - 
is so completely appalling that I find 
it impossivle to torerace any political 
formula which itself can tolerate for 
a moment tthe continued existence of 
the military regime. 

Important as are the attempts sug- 
gested by Mr Thornberry to upbraid 
Greece before the court of interna- 
tional legal opinion, long-term politi- 
cal and legal pressures must blur and 
become virtually irrelevant when tor- 
tures of this barbarity are practised. 
There is just no excuse open to the 
government for keeping quiet. 

What would happen if, say, Barbara 
Castle flew to Athens tomorrow, held 
a press conference and denounced the 
Greek regime? What would happen 
if the whole British cabinet did this? 
The point is not that they will do this, 
They won't. But they could do it. If 
hey wanted to. And 'they don’t want 
0. 


* * * 


But there are still some things, occa- 
sionally, for which the government 
deserves to be congratulated. (Which 
is why, presumably, 'the Labour faith- 
ful find it so difficult to disattach 
themselves.) 
Aden, for example: we were once 
forecasting it as the next Vietnam. . 
Britain should have got out earlier, of 
course. But we have got out, which is 
the main thing. The reports of Arab 
rejoicing iin the streets last Sunday, 
as the British troops withdrew, make 
it so clear how untenable and intoler- 
able ‘it is for one nation or race, on 
the basis of military power, to rule 
another. 
The one ‘thing that gives me pause, 
though, is that dreadful business of 
the transference of legal and military 
power. By what possible right can the 
NLF in Aden claim to’ be the sole le- 
gitimate power? And what right have 
the British to transfer 'to them that 
title? 
oe * » 

So Last Exit has proved, forgive me, 
too way-out for the British public. 
What lis most outrageous about trials 
of this kind is that serious well-inten- 
tioned works have to acquit them- 
selves 'in the face and on the terms of 
laws aimed at quite different kinds of 
publications. 
And what can we who are outraged 
do about it? Paradoxically, the follow- 
ing plan might have some effect. 
There jis an almost infinite number of 
books - hardcore pornography - which 
not only tend to deprave and corrupt, 
but for which not even their publish- 
ers, sellers or authors would put for- 
ward the defence of literary merit, or 
even any defence at all. Now, any 
citizen can, like Sir Cyril Black, bring 
a private prosecution against any 
book. Thus, if several thousand citi- 
zens made a habit of dropping by their 
neighbourhood porn shop (if you have 
none, W. H. Smith’s will yield a ripe 
crop), selecting a suitably depraved 
and meritless volume or two and sen- 
ding ‘it along to the Director of Pub- 
lic Prosecutions, this would jam the 
courts, and might demonstrate the 
absurdiity of the present laws. 
And/or you could send some money 
to the Defence of Literature and the 
Arts Fund, set up by the publishers of 
Last Exit, Calder and Boyars, tto co- 
ver the costs of the trial and to be a 
ermanent source of defence money 
or similar cases. The address is 61 
Welbeck Street, London W1. 


“What can we learn of China, peering 
at her through the dense thickets of 
propagandistic fancy?” Here, Red 
Guards hold an anti-Soviet demonstra- 
tion outside the Russian Embassy on 
January 27, shouting “Down with 
modern Revisionism!” ‘‘ Marxism- 
Leninism and Mao Tse-tung’s thought 
will surely triumph! ” 


The year of the 18th anniversary of 
the Chinese People’s Republic has 
been commemorated in 'the West with 
a crescendo of hysterical denuncia- 
tion. 

{t is horribly as if all the pent-up 
guilt-aggression of 'the West was again 
about to plunge the world ‘into mass 
slaughter, hate-fear of “the other” 
unappeased even by all the blood- 
letting in Vietnam. 


American bombing raids, true ‘to Sen- 
ator Wayne Morse’s two-year-old pre- 
diction, flirt steadily nearer to the 
Chinese border, while “ accidental” 
over-flights of Chinese ‘territory arro- 
gantly warn the Peking government 
of the global scope of America’s self- 
assumed mandate. With unprecedent- 
ed insolence, US leaders threaten to 
bomb China with nuclear weapons if 
the Chinese “interfere” ‘in the Viet- 
nam war. 


Yet what is ‘it 'that the American lea- 
ders fear? China’s defence expendi- 
ture is somewhat less than the UK’s 
see The Institute for Strategic Stu- 
ies: The Military Balance 1966-67); 
in per capita terms iit ‘is about one- 
thirteenth of Britain’s. Estimated US 
defence expenditure annually is about 
thirteen times as great as China’s; 
over fifty times as great in per capita 
terms. In _ realistic Ikilling-power 
terms, American military might ex- 
ceeds 'that of all the rest of the world 
put together; and it must be borne in 
mind that a substantial part of the 
rest of the world’s killing power is ac- 
tually at America’s disposal, as be- 
longing to her allies and puppets. 
It is perhaps not sufficiently appre- 
ciated, moreover, that America’s arm- 
ed forces are also, in terms of man- 
power, comfortably larger than those 
of China (3,093,960 ‘to 2,486,000): one 
American ‘in 65 is a soldier, one Chin- 
ese in 280. The extent to which ‘the 
United States has become a military 
state is one of the more frightening 
phenomena of the postwar world: 
compared with America’s militaristic 
obsessions, the Great Prolerarian Cul- 
tural Revolution ‘is invigoratingly hu- 
man, humane and correct in fits priori- 
ties. 
Well, what can we learn of China, 


There is still plenty of time 
to order your 


Malcolm Caldwell 
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THE PROBLEM OF CHINA 


peering at her through the dense thic- 
kets of journalistic and propagandis- 
tic fancy? I’ve recently been reading 
two interesting books, vastly different 
in conception and execution, but each 
revealing in its own way. The first is 
Bertrand Russell’s The Problem of 
China; the second is Harrison Salis- 
bury’s Orbit of China.* Both, in a way, 
are more interesting for the light they 
throw on Western reactions to China 
than for what they add to our know- 
ledge of the country ‘itself; but Bert- 
rand Russell affords us, through the 
agency of his lucid intelligence and 
acuity, some extraordinarily enlight- 
ening ‘insights ‘into Chinese society 
and values. 


Hostility, Sympathy 


Indeed, The Problem of China is al- 
together an astonishing book. First 
published in 1922, after Russell’s re- 
turn from a year as Professor of Philo- 
sophy at the University of Peking, the 
author and publishers have felt able 
to reprint it without change. It sur- 
vives the test incredibly well. It ‘is, of 
course, beautifully written, with an 
unobtrusive spare clarity, wit, and 
elegance. It is the work of a humanist 
intellectual ‘in the very best ‘traditions 
of inquiry. 

It is perhaps a little unfair to pair 
Orbit of China with ‘the other work. 
Harrison Salisbury is a very good 
journalist. I can vouch personally for 
the honesty and objectivity of his re- 
porting, for we were in North Viet- 
nam at the same time, and saw many 
of the same ‘things, things about 
which he subsequently wrote very 
well. But his writing, though readable 
enough, has ‘its stylistic limitations, 
stemming from both his profession 
and his nationality. 

More ‘importantly, the general intel- 
lectual context for his observations of 
China is circumscribed by attitudes 
tinged with irrationality when he ‘is 
considering Asian Communism and 
peasant revolution. Salisbury, more- 
over, has never been to China; his 
*Bertrand Russell: “ The Problem of China ’”’, 
Allen & Unwin, 25s 


Harrison Salisbury: “Orbit of China ’’, Secker 
& Warbug, 30s. 
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book ‘is based on a trip undertaken in 
the summer of 1966 round neighbour- 
ing countries, and he accepts the 
“evidence ” of those sources hostile 
to China which assert that the Chinese 
are starving, and that 'their only hope 
is to invade neighbouring lands with 
either rice surpluses (Vietnam, Bur- 
ma, Thailand) or unused land (Rus- 
sian Asia). 

Despite the time that has elapsed 
since it was written, Russell’s book is 
still much the more apposite and topi- 
cal: it accounts for a good deal in the 
pevciology of the Chinese ‘today. He 
has a profound sympathy with the 
traditions of Chinese civilisation, 
whose values he regards as superior 
to the values of Western industrial 
capitalism, with ‘its energetic bustle 
and violence and materialism and 
philistinism. I recommend his book 
unreservedly ‘to all those who wish an 
introductory ‘text to China; jit 'is worth 
a couple of dozen of the run-of-the- 
mill introductory compilations avail- 
able in paperback. 


Though there are many extracts that 
I would dearly like to reproduce, I 
will restrict myself to the following, 
in the hope that readers of this re- 
view will wish, have they not already 
done so, to read the book: 


“Tf the Chinese were to adopt the 
Western philosophy of life, they 
would, as soon as they had made 
themselves safe against foreign ag- 
gression, embark upon aggression 
on their own account. . . . They 
would exploit their material re- 
sources with a view to producing a 
few bloated plutocrats at home and 
millions dying of hunger abroad. 
Such are the results which the West 
achieves by ‘the application of 
science. If China were led astray by 
the lure of brutal power, she might 
repel her enemies outwardly, but 
ype have yielded to them ‘inward- 
y. 
“It is not unlikely that the great 
military nations of the modern 
world will bring ‘about their own 
destruction by their inability to ab- 
stain from war, which will become, 
with every year that passes, more 
scientific and more devastating. If 
China joins in this madness, China 
will perish like the rest. But if Chi- 
nese reformers can have the mod- 
eration ‘to stop when they have 
made China capable of self-defence, 
and ‘to abstain from the further 
step of foreign conquest; if, when 
they have become safe at home, 
they can turn aside from the mat- 
erialistic activities imposed by the 
Powers, and devote their freedom 
to science and art and ‘the inaug- 
uration of a better economic sys- 
tem, then China will have played 
the part in the world for which she 
fis fitted, and will have given to 
mankind as a whole new hope in 
the moment of greatest need. 


“Tt is this hope that I wish to see 
inspiring Young China. This hope 
is realisable; and because it is reali- 
sable, China deserves a foremost 
place in the esteem of every lover 
of mankind.” 


Conversely, Harrison Salisbury sub- 
scribes 'to the aggressive China theo- 
ry, perhaps more in sorrow than in 
anger. Pardoning his occasional fac- 
tual errors as proof-reading slips, one 
must still query his ‘interpretations. 
In particular he is extraordinarily 
naive about the motives and nten- 
tions of America’s leaders, despite all 
the evidence, with much of which he 
himself is familiar. He knows all 
about the massive US military pre- 
parations round the perimeter of Chi- 
na. He knows something about the 
ruthless use of US armed power, in 
North Vietnam and in Laos, for ex- 
ample. 


But, as I know from conversation with 
him, he is sceptical to the point of re- 
jection of any explanation of Ameri- 
can conduct in terms of the dynamics 
of the military-industrial complex and 
its ‘imperative drives to imperialism. 
He overestimates fatally the degree 
of choice and the range of alternatives 
that realistically open to America’s 
elite in the given socio-economic 
structure of monopoly capitalism. 


Coexistence ? 


He urges, for instance, that the US 
should de-escalate militarily in Asia 
and, instead, bend her energies to 
helping to feed the “starving” Chi- 
nese, thus setting their feet firmly 
along the coexistence path already 
trodden ‘by the Soviet Union. He too 
readily overlooks such facts as 'these: 
that the Vietnam war has created one 
million jobs in the US (BBC Washing- 
ton Correspondent, 7/10/67); or ‘that 
US arms sales abroad increased by 
600% between 1950 and 1967, to the 
point where arms purchases by de- 
veloping countries exceeded new ‘in- 
vestment for productive purposes in 
these societies by some 30%. 


These gigantic expenditures involve 
the key lead sectors of the US econo- 
my; why should they desire military 
de-escalation? On the other hand, by 
his own admission and documenta- 
tion, Salisbury shows that China’s 
military ‘intention is the creation of an 
indestructible defensive capacity, 
mainly based on readiness to fight 
“at two hundred yards”. 


Allowing for the author’s understand- 
able bias towards his own govern- 
ment, Salisbury’s book contains much 
interesting and useful information, 
and indeed a number of shrewd judg- 
ments. It would be fascinating were 
he to be given the assignment of in- 
terviewing Bertrand Russell on the 
future of US-Chinese relations. 
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Yuri Galanskov, Russian 
pacifist, now in jail 


Yuri Galanskov 


THE BOMB 


IN THE 
HUMAN 


HEAD 


— problems of 
Cisarmament 


Moscow pacifists 


There now seems to be no doubt 
whatever that something very remar- 
kable is happening within the Soviet 
Union. A widespread (though how 
widespread it is not yet possible to 
assess) underground pacifist move- 
ment, apparently linked with a break- 
away group from the official Christian 
church in Russia, is definitely in exis- 
tence. An underground press in the 
form of an annual journal called 
‘“‘ Phoenix ” is also definitely in exist- 
ence. 


Yuri Timofeevich Galanskov, a de- 
clared pacifist, editor of “ Phoenix ” 
and the author of the following arti- 
cle, is at the moment in prison await- 
ing trial with three other Soviet wri- 
ters, Christians and intellectuals (Al- 
exie Dobrovolsky, Vera Lashkova and 
Peter Rodzievsky) for demonstrating 
in defence of Daniel and Sinyavsky. 


These arrests, which took place on or 
around January 20 this year, were fol- 
lowed immediately by a demonstra- 
tion in Pushkin Square by Moscow 
students, calling for the establishment 
of political and artistic liberty. About 
50 demonstrators unfurled banners 
protesting against the arrests, but 
they were quickly dispersed or arres- 
ted by the police. (At the time of this 
demonstration it became known that 
Alexander Ginsburg, compiler and 
editor of the ‘White Book” on the 
Sinyavsky-Daniel affair, had also been 
arrested on unknown charges.) A leaf- 
let has reached me that appears to 
have been printed in Russia, bearing 
a photograph of Galanskov on one 
side and demands for an open trial or 
immediate release on the other. 
These developments and this article 
by Galanskovy are highly significant in 
the context of the Russian political 
scene, because they indicate that a 
strong pacifist and anti-militarist force 
is emerging from the state-sponsored, 
and therefore invalidated, Russian 
“peace” groups. The movement, via 
Galanskov, has requested ‘‘any mater- 
ials of a documentary, political, ethi- 
cal or religious character which have 
a direct or indirect bearing on the 
question under consideration ”, and 
in the next month or so I shall be col- 
lecting together a selection of pam- 
phlets, leaflets and articles on paci- 
fism, non-violence and related subjects 
which I hope will reach “ Phoenix.” 
Literature for inclusion can be sent to 
me c/o Peace News. 

VIV BROUGHTON 


Those who believe in the possibility 
of achieving disarmament and peace 
through endless negotiations and talks 
about disarmament and peace, who 
think that various agreements and 
partial concessions bring mankind 
even the slightest bit nearer to dis- 
armament and peace, do not under- 
stand the very essence of the matter, 
and in surrendering to the flowery 
phrases of sentimental chatterboxes 
they demonstrate an unforgivable 
naivete. 


Naturally, one can carry on endless 
negotiations, publish declarations, 
conclude agreements, create commit- 
tees and sub-committees on aspects 
of disarmament; one can, depending 
on the circumstances, reduce or in- 
crease the size of one’s armed forces 
and the amount of money allocated 
to the military budget; or one can 
even stop for a certain period the 
testing of nuclear weapons; but on 
this account militarism will not cease 
to be militarism, on this account in- 
ternational tension and the constant 
threat of nuclear catastrophe will not 
disappear. 


The supporters of general and com- 
plete disarmament must clearly un- 
derstand that disarmament and peace 
throughout the world cannot be ach- 
ieved as a result only of the political 
efforts of governments; ‘that all the 
negotiations, agreements, and partial 
concessions on matters of peace and 
disarmament create only the illusion 
of activity on behalf of disarmament 
and peace, thus misleading public 
opinion; and that genuine, complete, 
and general disarmament and peace 
throughout the world are conceivable 
and possible only as the social-psy- 
chological by-product of the economic 
and moral development of mankind 
along the lines of achieving economic 
justice and moral decency. 


Thus, in a certain sense, everyone 
who wants peace must prepare for 
war with those who oppose the esta- 
blishment on earth of ‘this social jus- 
tice and moral decency. We must pre- 
pare for this war against the social- 
psychological basis of every war, and 
we must begin this war in an organ- 
ised fashion. Let those who are pas- 
sive not remind us that the road to 
hell ‘is paved with good intentions, for 
we in no way intend to proceed over 
the corpses of those near to us. We 
merely appeal to everyone to step 
over the corpse of his own stupidity 
and corruption. We appeal to every- 
one to pull himself out of the pit 
of mutual enmity and into the open 
spaces of mutual help. 


At present, human life is too corrupt 


for heaven on earth to be possible as 
the result of any negotiations or 
agreements between phrase-monger- 
ing chatterboxes. It may be that the 
phrase-mongering politicians would 
welcome the arrival of heaven, but 
their sins do not permit this, and so 
all their demagogic appeals turn out 
to be no more than sentimental chat- 
ter. It 'is not surprising that all official 
and unofficial policies revolve round 
the problem of peace and disarma- 
ment like a cat round a bow! of hot 
milk. 

It is usually said that disarmament is 
the guarantee of peace, but this is an 
empty phrase. The only guarantees of 
peace and disarmament are work for 
peace organised on an ‘international 
scale and the supreme efforts of all 
the forces working for peace. In the 
world of ‘today’s contradictions, dis- 
armament simply cannot be achieved 
without a corresponding readiness, 
developed for the purpose and at the 
cost of constant and selfless work, to 
live in a disarmed world. 


State authority. 


The apple must mature, but it must 
and can mature only in an atmos- 
phere of sunny warmth and life- 
giving moisture. The apple must and 
can mature, ‘but the apple can also 
not mature if the worm of enmity 
and parasitism devours its core, if 
stupid pigs dig up ‘the roots of the 
tree, and if mankind amuses itself jin 
the meanwhile with trivialities. There 
are many, very many problems iin ‘the 
human head, ‘but somewhere in the 
arsenal lies the bomb which will one 
day smash that frivolous head. Pre- 
cisely for this reason, the most vigor- 
ous opposition to militarism must be 
mounted today, and the most serious 
work for peace and disarmament 
must begin. 

The organisation of the movement for 
complete and general disarmament 
and peace is one of the main tasks of 
the UN. For this reason, the organiisa- 
tional problems of the movement are 
indissolubly linked with the organi- 


‘sational problems of the United Na- 


tions ‘itself. 

At present the UN exists as a volun- 
tary union of states. Consequently, in 
a certain sense, the United Nations 
Organisation could be called an Or- 
ganisation of United Authority. As a 
result of various objective causes, 
there always exist within the frame- 
work of any state certain contra- 
dictions between the interests of the 
state authority and the interests of 
the people. That the interests of any 
state authority and the interests of 
the people are always incompatible is 
shown, for example, by the constant 
changes of authority which take place, 
and sometimes even by means of its 
forcible overthrow. 


The interests of Hitlerite authority 
and the ‘interests of the German peo- 
ple, for example, despite their appar- 
ent coincidence, in reality did not co- 
incide. Hitlerism merely gave a false 
impression of colincidence. In the end 
Hitlerism brought tremendous disas- 
ters to the Germans. 


Thus, through the UN, in reality an 
international organisation of united 
state authority, each state authority 
carries on its international activity 
through its representatives from the 
position of state authority and ‘in the 
interests of state authority, but not 
always from the position of the people 
and in the interests of the people, 
since the ‘interests of state authority 
and the genuine interests of ‘the peo- 
ple are always in one degree or an- 
other incompatible. 


From this it follows that alongside 
the interests of state authority there 
must ‘be represented iin the UN the 
interests of the people. But the ‘in- 
terests of the people can be represen- 
ted in the UN inthe form of personal 
representation only if mass organisa- 
tions can ‘be created which will carry 
on their activity under the leadership 
of the UN but inside the member 
states of the UN. 


By means of these organisations, the 
UN would be able to expand its in- 


continued opposite 
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fluence to reach all layers of the popu- 
lation ‘in every state. These mass or- 
ganisations of the UN would facilitate 
the execution of UN decisions, work 
on behalf of the defence of human 
rights, the international protection of 
labour, the protection of health, the 
movement for complete and general 
disarmament and peace throughout 
the world, etc. It is quite possible that 
in order to facilitate the activity of 
these mass organisations the mem- 
ber states of the UN would provide 
for the UN small pieces of territory 
in their capitals and large cities so 
that the relevant administrative and 
publishing centres could be sited on 
this sovereign territory. 


Immunity 


Only in this way can the organism of 
the UN gain the lifegiving strength 
of millions of active supporters. To 
achieve this the UN must go beyond 
the bounds of the international par- 
liamentarism which restricts its acti- 
vities, and put down lifegiving roots 
into all the layers of the population 
in each state. Only the reorganisation 
of the UN on these lines will enable it 
to conduct its international activity 
with maximum efficiency. Only ‘in this 


way will the organised activity of the 
UN be able to attract broad sections of 
the population to participate in inter- 
national life. This is what the theor- 
ists of the UN and the international 
lawyers should think about. This is 
what world public opinion should de- 
mand of ‘its governments. This is what 
the goverment of any state could raise 
in the UN, thus demonstrating to the 
world its true understanding of the 
problems of international life. 


Complete and general disarmament 
and peace throughout ‘the world: this 
is the fundamental problem of the 
present day. For this reason, in look- 
ing at the international activity of the 
UN iit is essential to separate the or- 
ganisational and theoretical problems 
which are relevant to the issue. 


At present, the work for peace is or- 
ganised most unsatisfactorily and is 
in essence of a character which is 
either bureaucratic-official, or unor- 
ganised, or often uncoordinated. Pri- 
mitive organisation restricts the pos- 
sibilities of the movement, does not 
permit the setting up of channels for 
communication and information, and 
hinders analysis of the strategic and 
tactical problems of the movement. In 
this connection, it is above all essen- 
tial to define clearly the fundamental 
yo of the movement’s organisa- 
ion. 


Human rights 


and 


the travellers 


BRIAN RICHARDSON 


The movement for complete disarma- 
ment and peace throughout the world 
can be organised in the form of a 
single mass organisation directly sub- 
ordinate to the UN General Assem- 
bly or any other main organ of the 
UN; on the strength of this it would 
possess a defined organisational au- 
tonomy and a defined organisational 
immunity, and would spread this or- 
ganisational autonomy and organisa- 
tional immunity to its mass organiisa- 
tions which would penetrate all layers 
of the population in all states. 


Why is this organisational principle 
the most viable? Precisely because by 
uniting on a mutual acceptable basis 
all the anti-war and anti-militarist for- 
ces of the different nations into a sin- 
gle, specifically autonomous structure, 
possessing a defined immunity, it at 
the same time allows the anti-war and 
anti-militarist forces of each separate 
nation to escape both ideologically 
and organisationally from under the 
influence of any narrowly national 
limitedness of outlook. For any state, 
considering its narrowly national in- 
terests, naturally enough tries to le- 
galise all the anti-war and anti-mili- 
tarist tendencies which arise within 
the nation in the form of academic 
institutions. These are tolerable either 
in view of the official state policy of 
humanism, or because they become 


“T wouldn’t machine-gun ‘them, I’d 
bring up heavy artillery,” says the 
conservative resident at the village 
protest meeting about the Gypsy en- 
campment on the main road verge. 


The tone of ‘the whole meeting is hos- 
tile to the travellers, the leading arti- 
cles ‘in the local paper are unsympa- 
thetic and unimaginative, the corres- 
pondence column carries a majority 
of bitter and hateful letters about the 
Gypsies: their filthy and noisy habits, 
litter, disregard for the Law and the 
devaluation that nearby surburban 
properties suffer in consequence. 


Hatred 


Local people refuse them water, ‘they 


are refused service in pubs, the edu- 
cation authority shows no anxiety to 


give the children any schooling. I 


have observed all ‘this personally in 
North West Kent, but the story is the 
same almost everywhere tthat there 
are travellers. 


Why iis it that this hatred has been 
allowed to develop? What can be 
done about it? At last there is a liter- 
ature emerging from which some con- 
clusions can be drawn. It is becoming 
possible for settled people to be well- 
informed about the travellers without 
having to undertake years of research 
penetrating 'the veil of misleading in- 
formation and evasiveness with which 
Gypsies have learnt to protect them- 
selves from strangers. 


At first there was only Norman Dodds’ 
book, Gypsies, Didikois, and Other 
Travellers, published in 1966 (John- 
son, 25s). It ds an account by a truly 
remarkable MP of ‘his campaign ‘to 
bring ‘the predicament of the travel- 
lers to the government’s attention, 
and his truly noble effort in setting 
up a camp for them which he ran 
personally for the two years he was 
allowed a licence. The book has much 
good information in lit, but there have 
been significant developments since 
his tragic death in August 1965. 


Now there are two new publications, 
the report ‘“ Gypsies and Other Tra- 
vellers”’ by the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government, Welsh Office 
(HMSO, 27s 6d) and ‘the National 
Council for Civil Liberties pamphlet, 
“On the Road,” by Grattan Puxon 
(3s 6d). 


Both are excellent in their respective 
ways. The government is at ‘its best 
when it uses ‘its massive resources to 
deploy a trained team 'to make a na- 
tionwide, comprehensive, factual re 
port, and then makes the results pub- 
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para-governmental organisations car- 
rying out a specific function ‘in the 
overall propaganda machine. 

The latter situation is particularly 
characteristic of  ‘totalitarian-type 
states. State sponsorship of the anti- 
war and anti-militarist organisations 
suffocates these organisations ‘in a 
web of national prejudices, kills the 
creative initiative, and condemns 
them to futility. 


In conclusion, I would like particular- 
ly to underline the falsity of the view 
that disarmament is the guarantee of 
peace. In my view it is an empty 
phrase. It is time it was understood 
that work for peace and disarmament 
organised on an international scale 
is the only guarantee of peace and 
disarmament, and that the organisa- 
tion of this work must develop along 
the lines of the creation of mass or- 
ganisations active in all sections of 
the population in all states and pos- 
sessing some degree of organisational 
autonomy and organisational immuni- 
ty, so that they may have the freedom 
of action essential for the work of 
such organisations, 


In my view, therefore, it is most es- 
sential at the present time ‘to concen- 
trate the attention of all forces work- 
ing for peace and disarmament on the 
organisational problems of this move- 
ment. Moscow 1966 


lic. Mind you, they must have record- 
ed a lot of things that do not appear 
in the final published version. Though 
the report states plainly that there 
are about 15,000 travelling people in 
England and Wales, ‘that only 1/5 of 
them are on licensed or local authori- 
ty sites, and that more than half of 
them have no amenities. whatever, 
whether water, sanitation, rubbish 
collection, or security, it merely uses 
the word “ disappointing ” to describe 
the response of local authorities to 
the government circular 6/62. 


This circular had pointed out ‘the fu- 
tility of “moving people off one un- 
authorised site and leaving them to 
find another”, and it called on local 
authorities in 1962 to provide “‘ pro- 
per sites on whiich the caravan fami- 
lies can settle down under decent con- 
ditions and in reasonable security.” 


Only 37 of 62 counties even conduc- 
ted a survey, and to ‘this day there 
are only 15 local authority sites out 
of the 200 needed. The report says 
little about the actual hardship suf- 
fered by ‘travellers directly at the 
hands of local authorities and police. 
It is here that “On the Road” com- 
pletes the picture, emphasising as ‘it 
does the human rights questions in- 
volved in this serious situation. 


Investigators 


For anyone who cannot afford all 
three, “On ‘the Road ” iis clearly the 
“best buy”, because it contains all 
the facts that the layman can com- 
fortably absorb, and it offers too a 
graphic account of what it is like to 
be a Gypsy facing a largely hostile 
population, whose attitudes are faiith- 
fully represented by local officials and 
police. The MOHLG investigators, 
though gratifyingly well disposed to- 
wards the travellers, cannot possibly 
speak frankly about local authorities 
in this way. Grattan Puxon’s emotion- 
ally involved view ‘is nearer the true 
one; the history of neglect and harass- 
ment of this section of British citizen- 
ry is a shocking one and it demands 
to be told. 


Anybody who feels that the concern 
of the peace movement with ‘the re- 
solution of conflict ought 'to include 
man’s inhumanity to man on our own 
doorstep as well as ‘in the areas of {in- 
ternational tension, could well look 
at the way Gypsies and travellers are 
treated in his neighbourhood. He will 
be helped by having read these ‘three 
works, but he should at least obtain 
“On the Road” from the NCCL, 4 
Camden High Street, London N1. 
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CHARLES WOOD'S GEOGRAPHY 


Roger Barnard 


If Charles Wood’s Dingo were to be transferred 
from the stage to the television screen at peak 
viewing time, I fear that Lord Montgomery would 
lose far more than his bloody baton; but whether 
or not the more overt anti-war sentiments of the 
play would be able to penetrate the walls of apa- 
thy and cut through people’s stereotypes and re- 
pressions is a different matter altogether. 

Wood has conceived his play, now running at the 
Royal Court, on two distinctly different levels, 
both as an attack on our cosy communal nostal- 
gias for that far-off ‘‘ finest hour” and as a pretty 
urgent pacifist broadside. It succeeds admirably 
on the first level, and thus it’s unfortunate that at 
the moment it is playing to club members only 
(presumably by reason of lines like “I didn’t 
come all this way to be pissed on twice by Mr 
Churchill”), since in this respect, if in no other, 
it performs an essential task of debunking and 
myth-pricking. It therefore deserves far wider 
audiences than the flabby and inferior How I Won 
the War, for which Wood wrote the screenplay 
and with which it shares certain common features. 
(I should add, of course, that the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s refusal of a licence, for whatever reason, ‘is 
absolutely indefensible.) 


Wisecrack as bludgeon 

In Dingo, Wood is concerned to name and people 
the geography of hell; in this case, Army life in a 
foxhole in the Western Desert, which in the se- 
cond act has become a German POW camp, and 
by the third act has metamorphosed ‘into an ex- 
termination camp for Jews. The war is seen as an 
absurd and nightmarish compound of melodrama, 
mock heroics, farce, riot, and sheer damn stupid- 


Terry Brindley 
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Carefully, with fingers as slender 

as the stems of liqueur glasses, 

he is disposing 

the splinters of her pelvis, 

finding she was maimed. He gleams with pity 
for such harmless dead 

and hoards the pieces of their suffering. 


At lunchtime, I watched 
his neat lips pucker 
when he had to see, squatted in the shadow 
of a tank, 


a beggar, whose hand of black leather 
was reaching towards him: 
“ Nazi wounds. ... Nazi wounds. .. .” 


“ Rather ambiguous,” he said, 
stroking his smile. 


I asked him about the colonels 
and karate Constantine, 

and his deft grin 

vanished 

like spit in napalm. His arm 
stiffened by his side 

and his eyes clouded like ouzo. 


Then he laughed, 

relaxing under the guns 

like the editors of the responsible newspapers: 
* Shall we have homous and cous-cous? Yes.” 


OF HELL 


ity, fought not “for them” (the Jews) but “ for 
all the usual reasons”. Mon'tgomery (who doubles 
both as an ENSA comic and occasionally as Chur- 
chill; a beautifully tuned portrayal, this, by Hen- 
ry Woolf) comes over as a cross between a clown 
and a psychopath, deranged, manipulative, infan- 
tile, power-mad. Army life is viewed as a sicken- 
ing mixture of horror, squalor, bestiality, cyni- 
cism, nihilism, boredom, sexual sadism, extreme 
domination, and explosive repression. Service lea- 
ders are stripped psychologically and shown to be 
“tough ” warriors who live by a conceit of them- 
selves as “strong ”’, to evade the anguish of their 
spirits broken by powers they could not face up 
to; a conceit of ‘themselves as “hard”, to ward 
off loss of love and fear of impotence; and a con- 
ceit of “superiority”, derived from slavish iden- 
tification with authority symbols. 


Through it all moves the figure of Dingo (Tom 
Kempinski), a hardboiled professional ranker who 
is the very ‘incarnation of bolshiness. He is by 
necessity a callous, wisecracking bore, using ‘the 
wisecrack (or the slogan) mostly as a bludgeon 
to destroy the implications of thought and emo- 
tion, continually griping as a means of maintain- 
ing dependency and avoiding rebellion, and look- 
ing after his own skin at whatever the cost for all 
the wrong reasons; he miraculously survives to 
emerge physically unscathed on V Day. Sacred 
cows, whether mythological or actual, are batter- 
ed ferociously, mercilessly: Wood has written a 
viciously savage send-up of all the paraphernalia 
of pop patriotism as exemplified week after week 
in the Sunday supplements, a simultaneous exam- 
ination and indictment of that particular kind of 
mass atmosphere in which men can be ‘induced 
to rush off into Armies and toy with the ‘idea of 
loosing bombs on people. The nearest thing that 
I have seen ‘to lit ‘in this country is John D. Mug- 
gins is Dead, the Vietnam charade put on by 
Roland Muldoon’s amateur touring group, CAST 
(Cartoon Archetypical Slogan Theatre). 


Not unexpectedly where Wood is concerned, the 
dialogue is cracking, alive, scatological, realistic 
to the point of tedium, and in many places ex- 
tremely funny: the second act (a camp concert 
in more ways than one) is the most uproarous 
scene ‘that I have ever witnessed in the theatre. 
The whole production tis staged quite frankly as a 
piece of 'theatre by its director, Geoffrey Reeves: 
devices, effects, and bits of business are moved 
about the stage by 'the actors themselves; lines, 
words, and speeches are delivered direct to the 
audience; props are kept to a minimum and are 
mostly representative makeshifts. All these tricks 
have of course been used many times before, but 
seldom with such control and to such devastating 
purpose. Things are happening to these people on 
stage, and happening with conviction and intensi- 
ty. Perhaps this is an example of Brecht’s famous 
“ alienation effect” at work, yet paradoxically it 
does not alienate: the artifice adds up ‘in the end 
to reality. 


Lumps of violence 


The trouble is, it doesn’t add up finally to art, and 
on these grounds the play must be criticised for 
being far too much 'the kind of propagandistic 
kitsch which does not help to diminish war spirit 
among people. Most of the flaws are to be found, I 
think, in the author’s own confused intentions: 
sometimes he seems 'to be striving for a straight- 
forward pacifist sermon, informed by a lofty and 
compassionate dismay at the infatuated violence 
of men in their Armies, while at other times his 
only goal seems to be that of knocking and sub- 
verting the popular nationalistic legends of World 
War II and hideously caricaturing the abysmal 
excitement of mankind gone mad. I do not mean 
to say that the two intentions can never be made 
to cohere, but that Wood has not attempted ‘to do 
this here, and the ultimate result lis rather disas- 
trous so far as producing any meaningful kind of 
art-work jis concerned. 


Dingo is simply not a whole work, and conse- 
quently ‘the audience cannot ‘be expected to res- 
pond to ‘it as whole persons, precisely because 
Wood does not address them as whole persons: 
too often the actors dwindle into mere metaphors 
or mouthpieces (tne conciuding set-piece, for e< 
ample, iis a piece of soapbox oratory that bears all 
the marks of having ‘been grafted on ‘to the play 


Desert Rat ranker (Mark Jones) carrying charred 
corpse of fellow serviceman in Charles Wood’s 
“Dingo”, now at the Royal Court. (Photo, John 
Timbers. ) 


as an afterthought) and the audience is continu- 
ally hectored as fragmentts of men, as objects; 
thus, they can select whatever happens to suit 
their own repressions, and they can interpret the 
themes according to the fact that they have been 
moved despite themselves. The lovely can be 
taken as dirty, 'the horrible as sadistically thril- 
ling, and vice versa. There lis a failure of nerve in 
the author somewhere, and therefore he allows 
his images to remain too easily detachable from 
the ethical and intellectual framework iin whiich 
they are being presented; they “float” hapha- 
zardly like autonomous lumps of violence, and 
they are not solidly fused ‘In the unity of the 
dramatic activity. 

This is harsh criticism, and I would add a word 
in mitigation. If it sometimes seems that Wood’s 
cynicism is just that bit ‘too easy, too glib, ‘too 
“ prilliant ”’, 'thiis may well be a necessary defence, 
a means of preserving some degree of detachment 
between himself and the inferno. It is a shame, 
however, that this “ distancing ” necessarily leads 
him to eschew the pity 'that he perhaps feels he 
is not able to handle. He ought to give it a try in 
his next play, for he might be surprised by the 
results. The paradox iis this: it is precisely anti- 
war art (the best cause, 'the one that has irrefu- 
table sense and common humanity) which ought 
to avoid ‘‘ psychological”, “ artistic”, “ propagan- 
distic’”, and “ mass rhetorical” effects. It is bet- 
ter to err on ‘the side of dryness; ‘the heart ‘is al- 
ready enlisted. 

It seems to me that Wood has not yet learned how 
to transcend this paradox; or if he has, it doesn’t 
reveal itself in Dingo. It is the problem of being 
forced ‘in ‘the first instance to take ‘the utterly 
pathological as your norm, and then trying to 
make art from the forces of anti-art. In my opin- 
ion, Wood has not been able to solve the problem 
satisfactorily; but then, not many men do. 


Stephen Vizinczey: an apology 


Stephen Vizinczey’s article, “The Cruelties of 
Power are the Rage of Impotence”, which we 
published on November 17, was reprinted from 
the American weekly journal, “The Village Voice”. 
We apologise for omitting to mention this at the 
time; it was an unfortunate editorial oversight, and 
not deliberate. It has since been brought to our 
attention that Mr Vizinczey retained all rights on 
the article, and that since then he has in fact sold 
the article to the British weekly journal, ‘“ The 
Spectator”, where it appeared last week. Our 
publication of it therefore contravened these 
rights agreements, and we apologise to the Editor 
of “The Spectator” for this; likewise, we apolo- 
gise to Mr Vizinczey for any compromise of his 
good name that may have resulted. 

THE EDITORS 
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Australia bans 
Medical Aid 


John Quinlem writes: Following re- 
ports that Australians at home and 
overseas had been contributing to 
Medical Aid for Vietnam (London), 
the Australian government has pro- 
scribed the organisation under its De- 
fence Forces Protection Act. Any Aus- 
tralian contributing to the committee 
will be liable ‘to maximum sentences 
of 2 years jail and $2,000 fine for 
“ financially assisting ” the NLF. 

(It is still not known whether prose- 
cutions will be brought in Australia 
under the Act against students who 
have publicly defied the authorities. 
John Roberts, chairman of Australi- 
ans and New Zealanders Against ithe 
Vietnam War, said in London last 
week that the government had 
brought in the Act for short-term 
electoral considerations; that ‘they 
were ‘waving the big stick at margi- 
nal people”, but seemed equivocal 
about giving opponents a confronta- 
tion. - Eds.) 


ANZAVW continued its campaign ‘in 
London last week with a highly suc- 
cessful picket outside the Australia 
House Migration Section, presenting 
callers with full details of Australia’s 
conscription system for Vietnam. 


Caerwent: rent-free 
arms dump for US 


Dave Shipper writes: The Americans 
have been leased 'the Royal Naval 
Propellant Factory site at Cacrwent, 
Monmouthshire, for use as a NATO 
arms dump. The site has been given 
rent-free. The Americans will spend 
$12,000,000 in the next five years, 
mainly in improving buildings for 
arms storage. 

No significant local opposition has 
been recorded, and demonstrators 
who protest-marched from Chepstow 
to Caerwent on Remembrance Day re- 
ported that the ‘inhabitants of Caer- 
went ‘they spoke to were either hostile 
or apathetic. 


Sea F 


NORMAN REUTER 
Cyprus: crisis background 


“Why do they hold Cyprus against 
us? If was nothing but a quarrel bet- 
ween the Greeks and Turks - and we 
settled it.’ The settlement which 
Harold Macmillan was referring to, in 
September 1959, was the “ independ- 
ence” resulting from the Zurich 
Agreement, at which Greece, Turkey 
and Britain agreed terms; which later, 
in London, Cypriot delegates were 
“ persuaded ” to accept. 


Under the agreement, the Turkish 
minority was given proportionally 
greater strength ‘in the government, 
civil service administration, and the 
police; also the treaty provided that 
900 Greek and 650 Turkish troops 
would be permanently based on the 
island; and Britain was to have sov- 
ereign bases. 


This was the mere bones of an agree- 
ment, the ramifications of which were 
to lead relentlessly towards strife bet- 
ween the Greek and Turkish com- 
munities. In November 1963, Presi- 
dent Makarios declared the Zurich 
agreement unworkable; a month later, 
violence broke out. 


Enosis, or union with Greece, had al- 
ways been an aspiration of Greek 
Cypriots, encouraged by Athens, who 
could see Cyprus as their “‘ jewel set 
in a silvery sea”: a prosperous is- 
land to add ‘to the relatively less de- 
veloped Greek islands. Turkey was 
working towards partition of the is- 
land, and was ready to accept Enosis 
for the Greek part. 

This was the situation until recently, 
but with a foretaste of independence, 
and with 'the fate of the government 
in Greece, most Cypriots would pro- 
bably now opt for a period of true in- 
dependence before considering Eno- 
sis again. 

Two months ago, the Greek military 
junta tried its inexperienced hand at 
international diplomacy: a weekend 


of bargaining with Turkey over the 
partitioning of Cyprus. The Turks sent 
a strong negotiating team, and soon 
realised the weakness of the Greek 
position. The encounter ended as an 
unmitigated disaster for the Greek 
colonels, and Greek-Turkish relations 
were at their worst for years. 

As at Zurich, the Cypriots were not 
represented at the talks, and_possibly 
not even consulted. By this time in 
Cyprus, there were estimated to be at 
least 12,000 Greek troops and over 
2,000 Turkish. 

This then is the prelude ‘to the vio- 
lence at Ayios Theodorus ‘two weeks 
ago, which is the immediate cause of 
the threatened war. The incident was 
said to have been started by Turkish 
Cypriots; inter-community incidents 
are not unusual. What was unusual 
was the speed and strength of Greek 
retaliation, resulting in many Turkish 
Cypriot deaths, much destruction of 
property, and the quick personal ap- 
pearance of General Grivas, seen in- 
specting the damage. 

We can only conjecture whether the 
Turks were goaded into starting an 
incident, which Greek troops were in 
a position to immediately end; also 
whether Grivas acted on his own ini- 
tiative, or under orders from Athens, 
and for what reason. 

After the incident Grivas was recalled 
to Athens, and eventually removed 
from his position as commander of 
the Greek National Guard in Cyprus. 
Meanwhile Turkey prepared for war 
with Greece - by invading “ ‘indepen- 
dent” Cyprus. In Britain, the usually 
ebullient Mr Brown was strangely 
silent at the curious situation arising 
from a British Commonwealth coun- 
try being threatened with ‘invasion by 
a NATO ally! 


Various “doves” were seen to be 


commuting between Ankara and Ath- 
ens; in the end “ peacemaker” John- 
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son’s envoy appeared to have beaten 
UN and NATO in the peace stakes. 
Nevertheless, a situation which should 
be considered is the possible Turkish 
occupation of Cyprus; a_ situation 
which could be of great advantage to 
America. In Greece, where colonels 
appear to give orders to generals, 
faced with a national emergency, the 
generals could stage a counter-revolu- 
tion (which might be mistakenly con- 
strued as the way back to democratic 
government). 

In an occupied Cyprus, peacemaker 
America could “ persuade” Turkey 
to give up most, leaving the island 
partitioned between Turkey and 
Greece, so ending the non-aligned 
status of the island, which is said to 
irritate the US. Finally, a bonus for 
the British: our bases could be turn- 
ed over to NATO, and Denis Healey 
chalks up a few more millions of 
“defence cuts”, 

Surprisingly, and at the ‘time of wri- 
ting, inexplicably, the best possible 
solution seems to be emerging: the 
speedy removal of Greek troops, and 
hopefully, of the Turkish ones also. 
The Greek troops, under General Gri- 
vas, had increasingly appeared as a 
threat ‘to Cypriot independence, and 
it is ironic to think that it is through 
the bungling of Grivas and the Athens 
colonels that Cyprus’s independence 
has been strengthened. 

Possibly we have not yet heard all of 
Turkey’s terms, which certainly can 
be dictated from a position of armed 
strength. 

Cyprus is an ‘island of 500,000 people, 
with a superb climate, good supplies 
of water and arable land, and some 
important mineral deposits; an island 
in the enviable position of being ‘ideal- 
ly capable of independence - given the 
opportunity that over two thousand 
years of foreign rule and occupation 
have not allowed. 


Worldwide Prisoners for Peace 


December 1 is Prisoners for Peace 
Day. For the eleventh year in succes- 
sion, War Resisters’ International ask 
that Christmas greetings cards be sent 
to conscientious objectors in prison 
all over the world. 


No message should be written on the 
cards: only the name and address of 
the sender. 


Some of the addresses may be incor- 
rect, particularly those in Greece 
which are from the pre-coup period. 
There are many more COs in prison 
than are listed here: particularly in 
the USA, Spain, Hungary, Italy, and 
Rumania, where it has not been possi- 
ble to obtain names and addresses. 


USA 

Federal Prison Camp, Allenwood, 
Pennsylvania: Gregory Beardall, Stan- 
ley Garland, David Mitchell, Charles 
Muse, Michael Schreiber, David 
Thompson, James Tod, Phillip Wal- 
lash, James Wilson, David Wood, Os- 
car Zimmerman. 

Federal Youth Institution, Ashland, 
Kentucky: Charles Alexander, Gerard 
Simms, Charles Thomas, Timothy 
Zimmer. 

Federal Correctional Institution, Dan- 
bury, Connecticut: Peter Irons, Wil- 
liam Lawless. 


Federal Reformatory, Lompoc, Cali- 
fornia: Bruce Barnes, Delbert Brown, 
Malcolm Dundas, Robert Lawrence, 
Larry Pratt, James T. Rowland, Mic- 
hael Sorague. 


Federal Penitentiary, McNeil Island, 
Washington: Meldon Acheson, Larry 
Sherry. 


Federal Prison Camp, Montgomery, 
Alabama: Marion Flowers, Eugene 
Jessup. 


Federal Reformatory. Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia: David Benson, Richard Cool, 
Tom Reed, David Reed. 


Federal Correctional Institution, Sand- 
stone, Minnesota: Barry Bondhus, Ro- 
bert Gilliam, Glenn Van Ornum, Mic- 
hael Smith, Harold Storsve. 

Federal Medical Center, Springfield, 
Missouri: Alfred Burns, Francis Galt, 
Michael Sinay. 

Federal Correctional Institution, Mi- 
lan, Michigan: Robert Hill, Otis John- 
son. 

Fort Dix Stockade, Fort Dix, New Jer- 
sey: David W. Browne, Jonathan Bart, 
James Johnson. 

Disciplinary Barracks, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas: Douglas Bash, John 
Carr, Thomas Kostes, Dennis Mora, 
Stanley Quast, David Samas, James 
Signon, Donald Tiedmann, Howard 
Brett Levy, Raymond Crane. 

Fort Ord Stockade, Fort Ord, Califor- 
nia: Felix Chavez. 

Naval Correctional Institution, Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire: John Mor- 
gan, Bert Kanzewski. 

Treasure Island Brig, San Francisco, 
California: Michael Couch. 
Federal Penitentiary, 
Pennsylvania: Gary Hicks, 
Schrock, Ronald J. Smith. 
Army Stockade, San Francisco Presi- 
dio, California: Ronald Lockman. 


Federal Prison, Allenwood, Pennsyl- 
vania: Jerry Venable. 


Lewisberg, 
Arthur 


BRITAIN 

Wandsworth Prison, Heathfield Road, 
London SW18: Terry Chandler. 
Pentonville Prison, Caledonian Road, 
London N7: Michael Randle. 

Spring Hill Prison, Grendon Under- 
wood, Aylesbury, Bucks: Del Foley. 


NORWAY 
C/o Ilseng Arbeidskoloni, 
Sverre Roeed Larsen. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Vladimir Kantorak, Vladislav Bonis: 
prison addresses of these two men are 
not available. They were sentenced 
on May 14, 1966, to 4 and 2 years res- 
pectively by the District Court Ban- 
ska, Bystrica. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Goli Otok: Tomas Demrovski, Stevan 
Doroslovac, Janko Ipac, Nenad Isakov, 
Radomir Isakov, Dejan Jevremov, 
Savo Markov. 
KPD  Sremska 
Mrksic. 
GREECE 
Boyati Military Prison, Athens: Kleo- 
mvrotos Bonkolas, Zisimos Christopin- 
los, Ioannis Dimitriou, Ioannis Gara- 
liakos, Georgos Ronsoponlos, Georgos 
Vlakos, Nikos Zandalis, Argirios Papa- 
georgiou, Christos A. Tzortzis, A. Sta- 
vros Tsiaoussis, J. Markos Mandoura- 
rakis, Christos A. Bikakis, Ilias Dinas. 
Christos Kazanis. 

Kassavetia Prison, Volos: Apostolos 
Hountalas, George Kambras. 

Drama Prison, Drama, Macedonia: 
Dimitrios Kapantelis. 

Aegina Prison, Aegina: Gregoris Bita- 
kis, Anastassios Nedeltos, St. Pautelos 
Bouzios, V. Harissios Karananos, G. 


Iiseng: 


Mitrovica: Gavro 


Diomissios Korfiatis, Theodoros Mou- 
flouzalis, P. Anargyros Sideris. 
Nauplia Prison, Nauplia: C. George 
Bitsikanos, Kleomvrotos Bokolas, Con- 
stantinos Gazonas, Loukas Geornas, 
S. George Karanikas. 

Larissa Prison, Larissa: John Massou- 
ras, Paul Simoudis. 

SPAIN 

Prision Provincial de Barcelona, Bar- 
celona. Manuel Gutierrez-Prados, 
Francisco Diaz Moreno, Juan Carbon- 
ell-Uria. 

Prision de la Mola, Mahan, Minorca, 
Balearic Islands: Julio Bertran Prieto, 
Samuel Abella-Gandia. 

Quartel Guzman el Bueno No. 2, Tor- 
reblana, Sevilla: Rafael Montalaban- 
Ortega. 

Prision Militar de Santa Catalina, Ca- 
diz: Francisco Izuel Vasques. 

Cuerpo de Guardia, Madrid: Manuel 
Galan Blanco. 

Bir Eventual, 4a Cia, Sidi Ifni, Sahara, 
AOE: Jose Fernandez Vilches. 

Prision Militar, Alicante: Vicente Fer- 
nandez Sirvent. 

Prision Militar, Alcala de Henares, 
Madrid: Carlos Fenoll Avila. 

Tercio Saharino, Aqiun, Spanish Sa- 
hara: Francisco Jose Diez Ferrer. 
Prision Preventiva, Aqiun, Spanish 
Sahara: Pedro Bueno Palacio. 

Prision Militar de San Joaquin, La 
Cuesta, Santa Cruz de Tenerife, Can- 
ary Islands: Felix Batista Silvera. 
Modelo Prision, Barcelona: Fernando 
Barrios Morena. 

SWITZERLAND 

Gefingnis Sedelhof, CH 6020, Emmen- 
briicke/LU: Paul H. Senn. 
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FILMS 


Still from La Marseillaise 


Renoir’s great year 


Theodore Roszak writes: Jean Re- 
noir’s La Marseillaise (now showing 
at the Paris Pullman) is not one of his 
great films, but it is very much worth 
seeing, especially for those who are 
students of film art, or for those who 
believe, as I do, that Renoir is cne of 
the three of four finest movie makers 
of our time. 


The film is done on the scale of a pa- 
triotic epic that invites comparison 
with Eisenstein’s October and Potem- 
kin. The great crowd scenes are every 
bit as powerful as those of Eisenstein, 
and there is at least one respect in 
which Renoir improves on Eisenstein 
in his handling of historical drama: 
he avoids turning the aristrocratic 
foes of the Revolution into absurd 
caricatures. While the treatment of 
Louis XVI, his queen and court, is 
far from sympathetic, ‘it is still a re- 
strained and intelligent presentation 
of these pathetic figures, and at mo- 
ments quite brilliant. 

Renoir states that his intention was 
to present the Revolution from the 
viewpoint primarily of the common 
man, and to bring out the more hu- 


Adrian Mitchell’s 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


man and buoyant elements that un- 
derlay the great event. This accounts 
for the film’s studied neglect of the 
ideological aspects of the Revolution 
and its slighting of the more grimly 
fanatical extremes. Though the film 
is 130 minutes long in this uncut ver- 
sion (never before screened), the 
story ends with the battle of Valmy 
and so avoids entering the terroristic 
phase of the Revolution. 


What one misses in the film are those 
deep and subtle character studies 
which are the beauty of Renoir’s 
great efforts. Renoir’s peasant sold- 
jers are rather thinly and convention- 
ally characterised and the picture 
ends on a very preachy false note. 

The most important thing to remem- 
ber, I think, is that this film was made 
in 1937, and that within that year Re- 
noir also produced A Day in the 
Country and The Grand Illusion, both 
of which are masterpieces. It is stag- 
gering to realise that one man should 
have possessed the energy and range 
to create three films of such weight 
in one year’s work. It is, in fact, a 
conclusive measure of his genius. 


ODE ON THE ASSASSINATION 
OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


On the thousandth floor of the Texas Corpse Depository 
A million dead people kneel at the windows. 


Their terror-eaten eyes, 
Their maggot-smitten eyes, 


Their eyes — blistered, sliced, exploded — 
Focussing down on the golden vehicle. 
They wait, they have been waiting for many years. 


And now, as the Presidential procession approaches, 
The route is lined by waving copies of Time magazine 


And cheering television sets. 
In offices along the way 


Tickertape machines have been tearing office workers 


Into hero confetti — 


Folks, it’s literally snowing flesh. 


From the thousandth floor of the Texas Corpse Depository 
A million bullets of blood converge. 

There is a highway through the Presidential throat 

And yellow metal, chilly but molten, 


Pours from his jugular. 


There is no need to panic. 


Another President Johnson is being sworn in. 


There is no need to panic. 


A million dead people have been arrested, 


Found guilty and killed again. 


There is no need to panic, 


There is an almost unlimited supply of President Johnsons. 


So alter the score in the war between the rich and the poor. 
Add one more unit to the casualty statistics computer. 
One eye for one million eyes — 


He had it coming. 


Callous? No, I’m only pretending. 
Neck-deep in victims, Nightmare Johnson lives. 
For every typewriter key I fumble 


He orders another dozen dead. 


DAVE KENNARD/JAZZ 


shepp’s simple words 


If nothing else, Jazz Expo ’67 will be 
remembered as the time when a bomb 
was hurled at British jazz audiences 
which sent hundreds scurrying for 
the exits. The bomb was the Archie 
Shepp quintet, and the explosions 
have subsequently continued at Ron- 
nie Scott’s club for two weeks, three 
times a night. 

The band consists of Archie Shepp 
(tenor sax and piano), Graham Mon- 
cur III and Roswell Rudd (trom- 
bones), Jimmy Garrison (bass), and 
Beaver Harris (drums). 

“Tt’s just jazz. It’s all in the tradi- 
tion.” That is Shepp’s own view of 
what his band plays. Why then the 
much reported shouts of “ Rubbish” 
at the concerts? Why the whoops of 
applause at the end of each house of 
the concert, and the rapt attention of 
many English musicians at Ronnie 
Scott’s? Is there something new hap- 
pening? 

Yes, there is, and it seems to lie in 
the combination of informality and 
assurance with which the band pre- 
sents ‘itself. There is an atmosphere 
both of workshop casualness and cir- 
cus slickness. For instance, beginning 
with a long and unaccompanied bass 
or drum solo performance, one or two 
of the other musicians will stroll on 
and begin playing, to be joined after 
a few minutes by the rest of the band. 
There is no tune or chord sequence, 
they just play. At one point one may 
be listening 'to a duet between ‘trom- 
bone and piano, very soft and still. 
Then ‘the whole band begins to play 
and you almost think that you are 
listening to three dixieland bands 
playing different tunes all at once. 
The impact of volume and cacophony 
is tremendous; iit is this which caused 
all those people to walk out. 


Yet with all ‘this switching of mood 
and instrumentation, there is not the 
slightest appearance of hesitation or 
uncertainty. Everything is done with 
the confidence and coolness of tra- 
peze artists. The audience is addres- 
sed neither through words nor smiles, 
but unequivocally through the music, 
which comes across with such direct- 
ness 'that the orthodox framework of 
chords and bar divisions is shown to 
be quite dispensable. 


And indirectly Shepp is making the 
point that where jazz went wrong was 
in accomodating litself too wholehear- 
tedly to the traditions behind the in- 
struments used. Jazz began with Euro- 
pean instruments being played ‘in a 
more or less intuitive way, bult these 
instruments were capable of a far 
more sophisticated approach, and ‘in 
this direction jazz evolved. Each de- 


cade increased the ‘importance of in- 
strumental technique and ‘theoretical 
knowledge. It was no accident that 
the saxophone gradually took over 
the role of the dominant instrument 
in jazz from the trumpet. The con- 
struction of ‘the former ‘is an open in- 
vitation to complexity. 

But in so accomodating iitself to the 
grammar of European music, jazz be- 
came in danger of losing lits own iden- 
tity. It would still swing, but swing 
alone is not jazz. Shepp has quite 
simply stripped from his music many 
of the elements which have both shap- 
ed and restricted the evolution of 
jazz, and which a large number of 
people took for granted as defining 
it. In fact, it mlight be truer to say 
that his quintet is playing a purer 
form of jazz than almost any there 
has been. 


Recently jazz has had any number of 
things incorporated into it: bossa no- 
va, Indo-jazz, play Bach. Archie Shepp 
seems just to be concerned with jazz 
as sounds, a conscious primitivism 
using the colours but not the many 
shapes of jazz, yet played with the 
musical sense refined by 70 years of 
technical progress. To claim, as I 
overheard someone do at one of the 
concerts, that no skill ‘is required to 
play as this band does, is like reviling 
a poet for speaking in simple words. 


Now available 


Peace 
Diary 
1968 


Housmans international diary with its 
most useful 64 page world directory 
of peace and progressive organisa- 
tions, periodicals, research centres 
etc; much detailed information; 16 
pages World Maps in colour and usual 
diary features. Attractive leather 
cloth binding in various colours. 


Day-to-a-page edition 8s 6d (post 
8d) 


Six for 45s post free 
Week-to-two-pages edition 5s (post 
6d 


Six for 25s post free 


Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, N1. 
(Orders already received are being 
despatched as speedily as possible). 


6d per word, min. 4s. 


Terms: 


Discounts for 
series. Box No, 1s extra, Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 

VICTOR REUTHER, the eminent American trade 
unionist, will give Amnesty Internatioal’s in- 
augural Human Rights Day Lecture at 3 pm, 
Sunday, 10 December, at Congress House (TUC 
Headquarters), Great Russell! St, WCl. You are 
invited to attend this important lecture, which 
will consider the effect of international codes 
and world-wide public opinion on the rights of 
the individual, 


Personal 

DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex Fetherlite 
14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold pack 12s dozen. Real 
Skins three for lis 6d. Dept PN, Personal Ser- 
vice, 626 Leeds Road, Dewsbury. 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
small conferences etc, 15s per 3 hour session. 
Centrally situated - seat up to 36, Peace News, 
§ Caledonian Road, London Ni. 


BABS oS HAY 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in, To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement, 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 
Registered at the GPO as a newspaper 


1 December, Friday 


LONDON WCI1. 7.30 pm, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square. Public Meeting ‘' Social and Moral Edu- 
cation ’' Maurice Hill, Organisers: National 
Secular Society. 


LONDON WC2. 2.30 pm. St Martin-in-the-Field. 
Memorial service for Stuart Morris, PPU. 


LONDON WC2. 6 pm. French Church, Leicester 
Place. Mass for world peace followed by re- 
freshments, talk and discussion in the Friends 
Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane, WC2. Kath- 
leen Rowland: ‘‘ Christian and Arab in the 
Middle East '’. PAX. 


2 December, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM, 2.30-10 pm. The Foyer, Dr 
Johnson House, Bull Street, Teach-in on ‘' Tech- 
niques of Peace Action Today "'. W Mid C100, 
Bham Peace Action. 


SOME BOOKS FROM 


Housmans 


CHRISTMAS LIST 


NEW LEGIONS, Donald Duncan. 
35s (1s 3d) 


An unanswerable indictment from 
firsthand of the war in Vietnam. 


REPORT ON VIETNAM, Mary Mc- 
Carthy. 18s (1s) 


VICKY, All the best of, introduced 
by James Cameron. 35s (1s 6d) 


THE BEDSIDE GUARDIAN 
21s (1s 6d) 


ROUND THE WORLD COOKERY, 
Marguerite Patten 15s (1s) 


GARDENING IN COLOUR, Frances 
Perry 25s (2s 6d) 


THE WAR 1939-45, ed D. Flower 
and J. Reeves 

As seen by the participants and vic- 
tims. Two paperbound vols in slip- 
case. 25s (1s 6d) 


Please add postage as in brackets. 
Send sae for full list to: 


Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
don NI. 


SELLOTAPE DISPENSERS and envelopes of 
many sizes and all kinds of stationery for per- 
sonal, group or office use, Get all your supplles 
from Housmans (the Peace News booksellers}, 
5 Caledonian Rd, Kings Cross, London Nl. 


Publication 

PEACE PACKETS, £1 a year pays for automatic 
regular despatches of latest peace pamphlets, 
booklets, leaflets etc. from many organisations, 
and Housmans Literature lists. 5 Caledonian 
Rd, London Ni. Start Now! 


Situations vacant 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of 
organising secretary of the British Council for 
Peace in Vietnam, Applications in writing to 
BCPV, 374 Grays Inn Road, WC1 not later than 
December 8th. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES requires part-time shorthand 
typist. Apply in writing to: General Secretary, 
NCCL, 4 Camden High St, NW1. 


Accommodation 


BED-SITTER Ilford area, nominal rent, 
decorated. Phone 478 5716 6 pm. 


newly 


Fer sale 

MEDICAL AID FOR VIETNAM Christmas/New 
Year Cards. Litho card ‘' Winter Landscape ” 
by Henry Holzer, size 54” X 11” Seasons Greet- 


BRISTOL. Mornings. Queens Road. On_ sale 
Peace News and peace books. Helpers welcom- 
ed. Chris Shellard. 


LONDON SW1. 10 am. Danish Embassy, 29 Pont 
Street. Protest at Copenhagen police excessive 
force against anti-Greek regime demonstrator. 
Fulham and Chelsea Anarchists. 


3 December, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “‘ Salutation ’’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz Club, all profits to CND. 


BRISTOL DOWNS. 3 pm. Speakers Corner, CND 
and PPU speakers, 


LONDON NW1. 7.45 pm. ‘‘ The Eart Russell" 
2 Pancras Road. Ken Weller, AEU on “ The In- 
dustrial Struggle Today ’’. Solidarity. 


4 December, Monday 


BRIGHTON. 7.45 pm. University of Sussex, Arts 
Building Room 1. ‘' Opportunities for Voluntary 
Community Service ’' Dan Elwyn Jones. UNA. 


LONDON WI11. 7 pm. Flat 4, Clarendon Road. 
Notting Hill Anarchist Group. Details: John 
Bennett above address. 


LONDON WC1. 8 pm. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Street. Stop It Committee meeting to support 
American draft resistance and to launch inter- 
national resistance campaign. Programme: Ro- 
land Muldoon’s CAST, films, speech by Stuart 
Gilman. Admission 2s 6d. 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsieigh Street. PPU Activities. 


5 December, Tuesday 


BASILDON. § pm. Fryerns Community Centre. 
To leaflet ‘‘ War Game '"’ audience. CND. 


LONDON. 7 pm. House of Commons, Committee 
room booked by Frank Allaun MP, “ After 
Scarborough: Where are we going in the La- 
bour and TU movement?'’. Speakers: Michael 
Foot MP, James Dickens MP, Norman Atkinson 
MP. Chairman: Frank Allaun MP. LPF. 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Mal- 
vern Place, Kilburn, Anarchist Group. 


6 December, Wednesday 


LEICESTER. 8 pm, 1 The Crescent, King Street. 
Leicester Project, libertarian/peace action and 
discussion, 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. London 
Ci00 working group. 


7 December, Thursday 


BRIGHTON, 12.15 - 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam lunch hour. 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 
Students, 10 weeks for 5s. 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
6 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


Name 


Address 


ings inside, Committee mame and address on 
back. 12s per doz plus postage 1s and 6d for 
each extra doz Send order to: MACV, 36 
Wellington St, London WC2. 


POSTERS PRINTED BY HOUSMANS, quickly 
and cheaply. 50 size 20” X 15” for 69s post free. 
Quotations on request. Five-day delivery ser- 
vice. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, Landon 
Nl. 


WHAT A RECORD! Harold Wilson and the Party 
songsters in their 1964 General Election theme 
song ‘' Let's Go With Labour '’, Did they really 
promise these things? Get the record for 2s 6d 
(postage 6d) from Housmans, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1. 


Wanted 


VOLUNTARY HELPERS at Peace News office, 
every day for Christmas card work (office 
hours) and Wednesday evenings tor packing 
Peace News, 5.30 to 8 pm. TER 4473. 


Theatre 

UNITY. EUS 8647 Commemmorating 1917 ‘' Ar- 
moured Train" by Ivanov, Perfs Thu/Fri/Sat 
and Sun at 7.45 pm. Tickets 7/6 and 5s. 


Births 


TO ILOWARD, 38 Hampden Road, Hitchin. 
Friedenstern and Frances (nee Pearson) a 
daughter, Sophia Phyllis, born 18 November, a 
sister for Russell Pearson. 


al Le en eee eee 


Lowgate, ‘' The 


NULL. 8 pm. Blue Bel! Inn, 
blues and 


Freedom Folk"’ Folksong, ballads, 
poetry. 


LONDON £17. 8 pm. Ross Wyld Hall, Church 
Hill, Walthamstow (opp High St). Dr Philip 
Harvey, consultant physician, Ald Mrs Pearson. 
Inaugural meeting Waltham Forest Medical Aid 
for Vietnam Committee. 


LONDON SW4. 7.30 pm. 
Kings Avenue. (Acre .Lane end). 
London Libertarians. 


14 Clapham Court, 
South West 


9 December, Saturday 


LONDON NWS5. 2.30 to 9.30 pm. London Drama 
Centre, Prince of Wales Road, Open Day. Meet 
volunteers for non-violent action in Vietnam. 
Art exhibition. Art and manuscript auction. 
Entertainment from ‘‘ The Scaffold’’ and film 
show. 


LONDON WC2, 6 pm. Kingsway Hall, march to 
Parliament Square, ‘‘ The Right to Life’. De- 
tails: YAPPU, 6 Endsleigh St, WC1. 


9-10 December, Sat-Sun 


BIRMINGHAM. The Old Crown, High Street (nr 
Bull Ring). Quarterly meeting National Com- 
mittee of 100. Saturday: 2.30 pm ‘‘ Future Ac- 
tion, the Resistance, power & non-violence "* 
Evening party (West Midlands CND) 8 pm to 
midnight, White Swan, Edmund Street. Sunday 
10.30 - 4.30 pm, All Peace Action supporters 
welcome. Details: 13 Goodwin St, London N4. 


12 December, Tuesday 


LONDON NI3. 8 pm. Council Chamber, Old 
Town Hall, Palmers Green. Human Rights. 
Betty Ambatielos, ‘‘ Fighting for Greek Demo- 
cracy ’’, Ruth First, ‘' The Struggle for Freedom 
in South Africa '', Southgate UNA. 


ORDER OF THE GREAT COM- 
PANIONS 

Bring and Buy and Social 
Saturday, December 2. 3.30 to 6 pm. 
Essex Church Hall, Palace Gdns 
Terrace; Notting Hill Gate. 
Entertainment, Cafe. 

Chairman: Sybil Morrison. 
Proceeds for: Medical Aid Vietnam 
& Peace News. 


4@ \ renounce war and | will never y 
™ support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies. 

It is angry, turbulant, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never of vegetarians, _flat- 
earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 


Every Friday from all 
newsagents Is 
or take advantage of this 


special offer 
8 weeks for 6s (post free) or $1 US 


Peace News December 1 1967 


Tg 


Peace News 


an independent weekly 
Co-editors: Roger Barnard (Features) 
Peter Willis (Sub-editor) 
Bob Overy (News) 
Editorial Assistant: Betty Roszak 
General Manager: Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London Ni. Telephone TER 4473 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 16s 3d, 6 months 
32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

Abroad (seamail): 3 months 15s 9d, 6 months 
3is 6d, 1 year 60s. Add 10s p.a. for pam- 
phiets. 


AIRMAIL EDITIONS 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d, 6 months 365 10d, 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 3 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Future present 


Forward-looking people will look 
forward every week to a 


Gift Subscription 
to 


Peace News 


Six issues for 5s (airmail $1), or 

six months for 25s (airmail $4). 

A card bearing your greetings will be 
enclosed with the first issue on De- 
cember 22. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
5 gift subs for the price of 4 


Please send details and payment with 
your order to 


5 Caledonian Road, London NI. 
a | 


CHRISTIAN Di 
ACTION ny 


A public meeting to mark the twenty- 
first birthday of Christian Action 


Speakers: The Earl of Longford 
(Lord Privy Seal), Lord Macleod of 
Fuinary 

Chairman: Canon L. John Collins 
Assembly Hail, Church House, West- 
minster, SWI. 

Thursday, December 7 at 7 pm. 

A limited number of reserved seats 
will be available at 2s 6d each. Tickets 
from Christian Action, 2 Amen Court, 
London EC4. (01-606 6123.) 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
24 St John St, London EC1 
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sorry, no 
clemency 
says Jenkins 


Bob Overy writes: When Roy Jen- 
kins invited Phil O’Connell into his 
home last Sunday morning for a cof- 
fee, it was to tell him what he had 
already told a deputation of Labour 
MPs, that there was no chance of the 
sentences against the Embassy Three 
being reduced. 


Phil O’Connell, 55, who had been on 
a 24-hour protest fast outside the 
Home Secretary’s house in Holland 
Park, later told his story to a gather- 
ing of 70 demonstrators who had 
marched from the Greek embassy in 
Upper Brook Street. 


Mr Jenkins, he said, told him that 
there was no precedent for him to in- 
terfere with the sentences; that new 
evidence was needed for the Royal 
Prerogative to be exercised and as 
the men had pleaded guilty at their 
trial there was nothing he could do; 
that he could not set himself up as a 
third court of appeal above the Courts 
of Justice because that would involve 
Ee of cases being reconsider- 
ed. 


Tronically, Phil O’Connell’s wife, Pat, 
had been on a protest fast outside the 
Greek embassy for the ten days pre- 
ceding her husband’s effort, but re- 
ceived nowhere near the same cover- 
age that his chat with Jenkins achiev- 
ed in the press on Monday. Mr Jen- 
kins was courteous, said Phil O’Con- 
nell, and expressed himself in sym- 
pathy with opponents of the Greek 
regime. 

As can be imagined, ‘the finality of 
Jenkins’ remarks has left demonstra- 
tors against the sentences in some 
doubt as to what to do next. Phil 
O’Connell was not alone at the meet- 
ing in thinking that not much more 
can be done. 

However, discussion afterwards pro- 
duced two points that can be used to 
question Jenkins’ decision. First, that 
the men are political prisoners (be- 
cause the charges against them were 
selected for political reasons) and 
that reducing their sentences would 
not necessarily lay him open to re- 
considering the sentences of other 
categories of prisoner (though that 
mightn’t be a bad thing). Second, that 
there are many precedents for the 
Home Secretary interfering with sen- 
tences on political grounds, this ac- 
tion not necessarily constituting a 
criticism of the judiciary: namely, 
the commuting of death sentences to 
life imprisonment, or the practice of 
exchanging spies. 

Both these points have the added ad- 
vantage that they bring protests ag- 
ainst the sentences right back into 
the political arena. It is the govern- 
ment’s policy on Greece that is res- 
ponsible for the Home Secretary’s 
decision, and its policy on Greece 
that deserves to be attacked. 

In any event, peace protesters can- 
not that easily be dismissed. Demon- 
strations will continue outside Roy 
Jenkins’ house next Sunday at least. 
The march will asemble at 12 noon 
outside the Greek embassy and make 
its way to 33 Ladbroke Grove for a 
public meeting. 


An exhibition of work by 


Oswell Blakeston 


December 8-15 at the 


SEYMOUR GALLERY 
94 Seymour Place London W1 


All proceeds to 
Peace News 


Holy disobedience at Ruislip 


A correspondent writes: For 25 peo- 


ple to achieve the amount of publici- © 


ty ‘that was given 'to the demonstra- 
tion at Ruislip last Saturday, can only 
be due to the uniqueness of ‘the action 


undertaken. It was almost a press- g 


man’s dream - Vicar, US base, Viet- 
nam, police, people praying in the 
road, inciting desertion - all good 
Fleet-meat. 

But reporters and cameramen have 
their own built-in drawbacks. Silent 
prayer and meditation was almost im- 
possible, with ‘“‘ Excuse me, I’m from 
the Daily Telegraph” flooding the 
mind, non-stop. At noon when Ithe at- 
tempt to block ‘the base was made, it 
gave one pharisaic neuroses to kneel 
in front of so many peering eyes. 

The police were clever too; they sim- 
ply dragged and carried everybody 
back across the road and kept us in 
a tight cordon on tthe grass verge, 
where we knelt and prayed some 
more. Almost over-determiined not to 
arrest anyone and obviously playing 
on our presumed honesty, ‘they said 
we could leave the family circle so 
long as we promised not to go and 
kneel ‘in the base entrance again. 
Everything, then, was a little frustra- 
ting, but on reflection the demonstra- 
tion was well worthwhile. Many US 
servicemen, and especially those who 
call themselves Christian, will be 


secret military pact 


aware of what went on at Ruislip and 
this will hopefully prompt them to 
think that little bit harder about the 
morality of their position; and when 
CHURCH produces its list of churches 
where sanctuary can be obtained, 
then this could well be ‘the crucial de- 
cider for some of ‘them. 


with Malaysia 


Peter Cadogan writes: The Guardian 
(November 24) has published an ag- 
reed minute of the hitherto secret 
Anglo-Malaysian Agreement of July 
10 this year. It reads: 


“We plan to withdraw altogether 
from our bases in Singapore and 
Malaysia ‘in the middle 1970s; the 
precise timing of our eventual with- 
drawal will depend upon progress 
made in achieving a new basis for 
stability in S E Asia and iin resolv- 
ing other problems ‘in the Far East.” 
The official Malaysian interpretation 
of this is that “ Britain 'is pledged to 
keep troops in Malaysia until the Viet- 
nam war is over.” 


Thus the deeper significance of British 
involvement with the US in SE Asia 
is beginning to become apparent. 

At Potsdam ‘in 1945 iit was agreed, as 
a matter of course, that Britain, 
France and the Netherlands should 
return to Malaya, Indo-China and In- 
donesia respectively, But then came 
the Chinese Communist Revolution of 
1949. The Americans’ great fear was 
that Japan might “discover” ‘the 
great new Chinese market and that a 
Sino-Japanese get-together would put 
an end to the East as an American 
sphere of interest. 


The American answer was to secure 
SE Asia as an avenue for Japanese 
expansion under US political control. 
Accordingly, SE Asia has now replac- 
ed the US as Japan’s principal export 
market. It also provided the American 
Army with a very necessary raison 
detre after the end of ‘the war ‘in 
Korea. 


The British Government had a com- 

parable interest in SE Asia. Eden, 

Foreign Minister 'in 1954, wrote: 
“My chief concern was for Malaya. I 
wanted to ensure an effective bar- 
rier as far to the north of that coun- 
try as possible.” 
“Tt now seemed inevitable that 
large parts of the country would 
fall under Communist control and 
the best hope of a lasting solution 
lay in some form of partition.” 
“Tt would be best if Communism 
could be held at arms length, clear 
of Cambodia and Laos and halted 


as far north as possible in Viet- 
nam.” (Full Circle) 


Dulles and Eden were in complete ac- 
cord. The secret agreement they wor- 
ked out on June 24, 1954 in Washing- 
ton was ‘immediately endorsed by the 
French Government. That agreement, 
to partition Vietnam on a permanent 
basis, made complete nonsense of the 
Geneva Agreement on Vietnam pilot- 
ed ‘through ‘by the same Eden a few 
days later. (Details of the secret 
agreement of 1954 will be found on 
pages 132-3 of Eden’s book and have 
been reprinted by the National Com- 
mittee of 100 and PPU.) 


This background makes the new re- 
velations wholly ‘intelligible. Anglo- 
American mutual aid to maintain a 
joint sphere of interest ‘in 'the East ‘is 
the basis of British foreign policy; 
Malaysia ‘is the key to the British end 
of that policy. 

In February 1964 Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home confirmed the mutual aid poli- 
cy, and Wilson followed suit in De- 
cember of the same year on his first 
visit to the US after becoming Prime 
Minister. 

It follows that so long as Britain has 
any military commiltments in Malay- 
sia, a need that in the nature of things 
has to be underpinned by ‘the US, 
every British government will adhere 
to US policy in Vietnam. 


Tt is this fixed position that makes 
meaningless all alleged cuts in mili- 
tary expenditure. The twin absurdi- 
ties of the base ‘in ‘the Persian Gulf 
and ‘the acquisition of ‘the F-111s are 
directly related to British Malaysia 
policy. This is what the East of Suez 
idea and ‘the “world role” are all 
about. It is a shabby business. Chris- 
topher Mayhew has taken ‘it all apart 
in his Britain’s Role Tomorrow, and 
that other insider who has now spo- 
ken out, Max Nicholson, wholly agrees 
with him in his new book, The 
System. 


The trouble iis that it ‘is one thing to 
get at the truth and to put it in print. 
It lis quite another thing to get it 
across to a significant number of peo- 
ple. The Guardian has performed a 
signal service 'in that direction. 


YCND goes 
iliegai 


Tony Hetherington writes: Perhaps 
five years or so too late, the National 
Youth Campaign for Nuclear Disarm- 
ament at its conference ‘in London 
last weekend caught up with what 
most of its supporters have thought 
for some ‘time. 

After a debate in which almost every 
speaker was, surprisingly, in support 
of the motion, a resolution from Li- 
verpool YCND was passed which salid 
that in planning future action the 
Youth Campaign should not neces- 
sarily be bound by state laws. A re- 
commendation from the Executive 
that the resolution should be defeated 
was disregarded by a sizeable majori- 
ty of the delegates. 

As if to underline the fact that YCND 
is now ‘able to undertake ‘illegal action, 
Conference shortly afterwards passed 
a resolution from Hounslow calling 
for a campaign to persuade US ser- 
vicemen in Britain to desert; some- 
thing which iis already proving worry- 
ing to the authorities. 

The resolution which produced the 
most heated debate came from Rich- 
mond YCND, who claimed the NLF as 
the only representative of the Vietna- 
mese people, and called for their vic- 
tory over the United States. Many 
people at the conference declared a 
degree of sympathy politically for the 
National Liberation Front, but only a 
handful thought it wise for a peace 
organisation to support 'a war, albeit 
of “national liberation ”, Our job was 
not to 'tell the Vietnamese how to run 
their country, but to call for Ameri- 
can withdrawal from Vietnam, and 
most of all, withdrawal of British sup- 
port for 'the war. 


WRI leaflet arrest 


A one-woman demonstration ‘in Lon- 
don last Saturday by Gwynneth Wil- 
liams, a student, led to her arrest on 
a charge of “‘insulting behaviour”. 
Miss Williams, who had been ‘handing 
out the WRI leaflet “To American 
Servicemen in Europe ” at the US Ser- 
vices Hostel at Douglas House, Lan- 
caster Gate, was removed by police 
after a phone-call from the commis- 
sionnaire. 

On Monday, at Marylebone magistrates 
court, Miss Williams was remanded 
for a mon'th on bail 'to enable the po- 
lice to refer the matter to ‘the Direc- 
tor of Public Prosecutions. Last week- 
end, leaflets addressed ‘to US service- 
men were handed out at several US 
bases in response to a call from the 
London Committee of 100. 
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